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Daughter of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Presented to Queen Alexandra at Mariborough 
House on Wednesday last 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest.’ Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to subinit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER ior 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SB ACER? 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 ts. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os, 7d. 
Three months - - - - - tos. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreizn parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tat Ler,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


STEND.—Intending visitors are informed that the 
Cus is now open for play, under exactly the same 
conditions as last year. Banking accounts can be opened 
with the branch of SMrtH’s Bank, Monte Carlo, through 
the medium of Lloyd's Pank, St James's Street.—Write 
to Smiru’s Bank, Ostend, for further information. 


UMMER HOTELS DE LUXE. 
ROYAL PALACE, OSTEND. 
Director: Luigi Steins chneider. 
CHATEAU ROYAL D’ARDENNE. 
Director : J. F, Walther. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAGE, OSTEND. 
Director: F. Pachler. 


Full par iculars, travel tickets, and to reserve accom- 
modation, apply SLEEPING Car Company, 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 


Gapeseae EXPRESS. 


LONDON (Ostend). To Eger, Beyreuth, 


Carlsbad, &c , daily. 
FE NGADINE EXPRESS, DAILY. 


LONDON (Calais). To Bale, Coire, Lucerne, 
and Interlaken. 


Full particulars, trav.] tickets, and to reserve accom- 
.acdation, apply Sleeping Car Co,, 14, Cockspur St., S.W. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 


By tHE Autuor oF “ D)po.” 


THECEU CK OF AE VAILES. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
“Desperately interesting and vastly well told. For 


originality and weirdness it is bad to beat.” — Sunday 
Special, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 
By MATILDE SERAO. 


“A great novel.”—Spectator. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 
‘*No more orginally-conceived and few better-written 


books than this will see the light during the present 
season '—Daily Chronicle. 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and 
F. M. HUEFFER. 


SAWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
“An exceptionally strong and brilliant piece of woik, 


even when judged by the standard to which its author 
has accustomed her readers."”—Grap hic. 


VOYSEY. 
By R. O. PRGWSE. 


“One reads ‘ Voysey' with unabated interest and many 
elements of admiration. Mr. Prowse has an art which 
reminds us of Mr. Henry James at his best."—Datly 
Chronicle. 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of 
“The Gadfly.” 


“The strongest novel the season has . produced."— 
Pall Malt Gazette. : 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By FRANCES HARROD. 


(FRANCES ForsEs-ROBERTSON.) 


“Intensely dramatic and moving."—Outlook. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 


“ A strong, clever, a-d striking book. It has scenes ot 
dramatic power, told with simple dir ctness."—Morning 
Post. 


FOREST FOLK. 
By JAMES PRIOR. 


“The people are such fvorest folk as we are little 
likely to forget. The author is to be congratulated ov 
a really clever novel."—dAthengum, 


THE LION’S BROOD. 
By DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


Mr. Heinemann's Catalogue post free on application, 
Any bound book in the Catalogue will be sent on approval 
on naming the nearest bookseller through whom tt may 
be sent 


Lonpon: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 


21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 
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OPENS JULY. 


HOTEL. ROW 


DIEPPE. 
ENTIRELY REBUILT. 


Magnificent Situation facing the Sea, 
and near the Casino, 
with Beautiful Views of the Picturesque 
Normandy Coast. 


PERFECT MODERN HOorTEeEL, 
ENGLISH SANITATION. 
WITH EVERY COMFORT. 


Splendid Restaurant, enjoying Sea Views on 
all sides, 


WORLD-RENOWNED CUISINE. 
The finest Golf Links of Northern France in 
the vicinity, and lovely Forest Drives, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


JHE fORDON JioTELS, PiMITED. 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, 1901, 


Earl's Court, W. Kensington and W. Brompton. 


ADMISSION, Daily, 1s, Open 12.0 noon till 11.30 p.m 
Bic Guns, Fretp Hospitarts, Explosives, BATTLE 
PicTrurkES, PORTRAITS, RELICS OF HEROES. 
BRITISH ARMY and FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
TRESTLE and PONTOON BRIDGE BUILDING 
by ENGINEERS, at 2.0, 6.0, and 7.0 p.m. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS 
AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: 
IMRE KIRALIY'S GREAT MILITARY SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: 
Or, THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS. 
The most realistic dramatic spectacle ever produced. 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 1s. to 7s. 6d. 


A Boat Trip on the Canton River. The Stereorama. 
Boer Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. American Con- 
tinuous Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. 


IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
IRELAND. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars between Dublin 
and Belfast. 


The Principal Seaside and Health Resorts of Ireland 
are situated on this Company's system, 

Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint, at which 
places tnere are First-Class Hotels under the Company's 
management. Malahide and Howth, exhilarating and 
attractive health resorts, 


VISIT THE VALLEY OF THE EOYNE. 


To obtain the Company's Time Tables, Illustrated Guides 
and Progiammes, and full inf rmation as to Fares, Routes, 
Excursion Airang ments, &c.,apply to the Superintendent 
of the line, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 


Dublin, 1901. HENRY PLEWS, General Ma ager. 


= RICA L ; 
AM BIO ESPRiss SERVICE Us) 


SOUTHAMPLON and NEW YORK, 
Steamer. Tons, HP 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ns aie 210,000), is l'335CO 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +» §&250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA Rs -. 8,000 .. 13,000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterioo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t» Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +s 13,000 
PATRICIA a Gin Late zIOOU 
PENNSYLVANIA rf; 13,00U 
PRETORIA m 13,00" 


For Handbooks with detailed information. conditions a+ 
to securing ber hs, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Soutuampton and Plymouth 
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ady He mione Blackwood, who was one of the nurses decorated 
by the Queen at Marlborough House last week, is the second 
daughter of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 


whose name curiously 
enough is also Her- 
mione, is the wife of 
Mr. Roland Munro 
Ferguson, while the 
Lady Vic- 
toria, is married 
Lord Piunket. Her 
-eldest Lord 
Ava, was killed outsid2 
Ladysmith at the be- 
ginning of last year, 
-and another brother, 
Lord Frederick Temple, 
wounded a few 


youngest, 
to 


b-other, 


was 
months ago in South 
Africa. 


pee Fourth of July 


.dinner of the 
American Society in 
London at the Hotel 
Cecil on Monday even- 


ing last was a very 
great success, although 
‘the most distinguished 
Englishman present, 
Viscount Goschen, ab- 
-stained from speaking. 


‘The chair was taken 


by Mr. John Morgan Richards, one of the most successful repre- 
‘sentatives of American commercial life in London, and he was 
surrounded by well-known people. 
-Ambassador, made a singularly eloquent speech; Dr. Welldon, 


Her eldest sister, 


a may BANQUET 


JULY 47 1901 


J-MORGAN RICHARDS 


HAIRMAN 


0.0. HALDEMAN 


Vict CHAIRMAN 


HoTet Ceci 
u 


ONDON 


THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION IN LONDON 


The menu card of the American banquet at the Hotel Cecil 


Mr. Choate, the American withdrawn. 


Bishop of Calcutta, a very brief but able one; Lord Strathcona, 
who spoke on behalf of the British colonies, was somewhat inaudible, 
The best speech of the evening, however, was that by General Ian 


Hamilton, who has a 
most perfect delivery 


and a_ remarkable 
charm of manner. He 
gave examples of the 
singular bravery of 
American volunteers 


with the British forces 
in South Africa, one of 
whom, indeed, declined 
under any _ circum- 
stances to go home or 


of 


absence until the work 


even take leave 
was finished. General 
Hamilton’s speech was 
a model of concise 
eloquence, and in spite 
of the reputation for 
that 


with our cousins across 


oratory obtains 
the Atlantic the Eng- 
lish visitors did atleast 
as well on this occasion 
astheir American hosts. 


] have to apologise to 

Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey in that | inadvert- 
described 


ently his 


successful play—or rather Mr. Anstey’s successful play—A J/an 
Srom Blankley’s, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre as about to be 
I understand that this is far from being the case, and 
that A Wan from Blankley’s is still drawing crowded houses. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA PRESENTING THE QUEEN’S NURSES WITH THEIR BADGES AND BRASSARDS 
IN THE GARDEN OF MARLBOROUGH HOUSE ON WEDNESDAY LAST 


Downey 


No fewer than 770 out of the goo trained nurses who were organised by Queen Victoria accepted Her Majesty's invitation to the reception at Marlborough House, 


The Queen, who may just be seen under the canopy, replied to the address of the master of the institute. 
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It was Her Majesty's first speech in public 


THE 


PARE BR 


[east Wednesday, when the presentation of 

badges by the Queen to the nurses took 
place at Marlborough House, the nurses were 
marshalled into the prescribed order by a 
certain functionary—let us say Mr, H——. 
They were to file by fours past Her Majesty 
to receive their badges individually, their 
names being read out by Mr. H——.:. Either 
that gentleman read too fast or else the order 
of his list did not correspond with that of the 
gueue, for towards the end some confusion 
arose, in which one lady, a nurse from Ireland, 
received the badge marked with the name of 
another. The badge was clamed the next 
moment by its rightful owner; but the poor 
lady’s opportunity for immediate redress was 
gone by. However, her comrades and a 
nurse-superintendent, to whom she appl ed, 
gave her the somewhat unsatisfying assurance, 
that the matter would be put right. 


A tes the distribution, while the nurses were 
scattered about the grounds, the un- 
decorated one, sitting in sadness, was 
approached by a lady with a kind inquiry as 
to whether she had had any refreshment. 
“Oh yes, thank you,” she replied, “but I 
haven’t had my badge!” On learning how 
such a calamity had come about the 
lady. requested a gentleman who was 
attending her to go to Mr. H—— and ask 
him for the badge. He soon returned saying 
that Mr. H—— “would see that it was made 
right.” “ But that won’t be the same at all,” 
said the nurse, “I hayen’t come all the way 
from Ireland to get a badge from Mr. H- 12 
“Don’t you see,” said her benefactress, “ of 
course this lady wishes to have it from the 
Queen,” and leading the way to the pavilion 
where Her Majesty was the Princess Victoria, 
for she it was, stated the case to the Queen. 


[ nauity was at once made for Mr. H—, 

who, with ready and tactful considera- 
tion, remarking that ‘fan Irishwoman was 
sure to have a grievance,” appealed to the 
nurses round about for the loan of a badge 
for the presentation. Scores were instantly 
offered ; but Her Majesty’s intention was 
different. “1 thank you all, ladies; but my 
badge is to be given, not lent. Mr, H—— 
will be kind enough to find me a spare one to 
present to Miss ——.” A spare badge was 
then soon forthcoming, and the Irishwoman’s 
grievance was more than removed bya charac- 
teristic act of true and royal courtesy. 


ap Bets were other interesting incidents of 

royal graciousness at Queen Alex- 
andra’s reception of the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Nurses. The King, gazing upon the 
great gathering of nurses with characteristic 
geniality, found early opportunity for an act of 
thoughtful courtesy. Standing bareheaded 
beyond the shelter of the shamiana were several 
gentlemen, including the Marquis of Dufferin 
and the Earl of Meath. Perceiving that they 
stood exposed to the glare of the sun, the King, 
having first put on his hat, accompanied a 
significant glance with two taps with his hand 
upon its brim. The gracious signal was 
understood. Afterwards the King remarked 
to one of the honorary officials ; “I hear you 
have nearly 800 nurses here. What has 
become of all the patients ? ” 


J teeing from the flocks of smart folk who 

gathered together both at Henley and at 
Lord’s at the end of last week, London had 
apparently solved the problem of how to be 
in two places at the same time. At any rate, 
everyone who is anyone was at Lord’s, and 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


none of the familiar faces were missing at 
Henley, where a larger gathering has seldom 


been seen. At four o'clock one could have 
walked on boats from the Balliol barge to the 
winning-post and beyond—-a distance of about 
1,000 yards. 


vonaing: helped to make the panorama 

exceptionally brilliant. The rain of the 
previous day had washed off all the dust and 
lent the grass and trees a more than summer 
greenness. The white-heaped clouds gave a 
quick alternation of ‘sun and shade, and the 


whole reach of colour seemed to change as- 


parasols were lowered in the sunless interva!s, 
and the scarcely less brilliant hats came into 
view. There is nothing more picturesque 
than a Japanese parasol, and about half the 
ladies carried either these or bright red sun- 
shades. In the hats there was an overmas- 
tering and very pretty fashion for pink La 
France roses. The decorations of the barges 
and launches—of which there were, perhaps, 
twice as many as last year—and of the club 
pavilions were exceptionally elaborate. Many 
of them, besides the ordinary draperies, 
flowers, and pennants, had overhead festoons 
of flags, to which the fresh wind gave full 


effect. 

e[ebe De Keyser Hotel at the corner of the 
Victoria Embankment, near Blackfriars 

Bridge, has made very great changes of late 

in the way of developments, and they include 

an excellent tos. 6d. dinner, of which I here- 

with give the menu for one day last week :— 


Hors d’Ocuvres 
Potage St. Germain 
Consommé Ecossais 
Filets de Soles, Sauce Homard 


Noisettes de Présalé aux Champignons 


Haricots verts au Beurre 
Petits pieds grillées Richelieu 
Timballe & Ia Sovel 
Chapons de la Bresse en cocotte 
Pommes Parisienne 
Chaufroid de Cailles Comtesse 
Salade 
Pouding Mon6égasque 
Glace Printaniére 
Strawberries and Cream 


Dessert 


he University match at Lord’s was com- 
peting for favour azainst such attractions 

as Henley and the Temple Rose Show, yet 
when the luncheon hour was reached and the 
field was free to all, the gay crowd that 
promenaded lacked nothing of that brilliance, 
fashion, and variety that arc ‘the essential 
points of every social gathering. If relatives 
of University men alone were present it must 
have struck several people that these young 
men are peculiarly blessed with pretty sisters 
anil cousins, but, judging from the number of 
fair ladies on the ground, other men’s sisters, 
too, were present to follow the success or 
sorrow of the favourite Alma Mater. The 
gowns were as perfect as the day, light, bright, 
and cool-looking, They naturally played a 
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secondary part till Wilson, with a splendid 
boundary hit, ran the Cambridge score up to 
98, to which Harper quickly added the neces- 
sary two, and then the bell rang for luncheon. 
Nothing was worn but the thinnest veils, 
silks, and muslins, and there was more than 
one frock on the field that had done duty the 
day before on the club lawns of Henley. 


IN [cane Sada Yacco, the exquisite little 

Japanese actress who with her husband, 
Otojiro Kawakami, and troupe of Japanese 
players is now drawing crowds to the Criterion, 
was present at the Sarah Bernhardt luncheon 
swathed in gorgeous kimonos girdled round 
the waist by an obi of great beauty. The obi, 
or sash, which acts the part of exterior corset 
in a Japanese woman’s dress, is the article of 
costume on which is centred her greatest 
extravagance. Many an obi of a fashionable 
lady of Nippon is worth over £100, 
and they are handed down from mother to 
daughter as are family jewels with us. Madame 
Sada Yacco’s obi on the occasion of the 
luncheon was of dark bronze silk, stiff with 
embroideries in gold and silver, and her outer 
kimono was of white silk almost entirely 
covered with embroideries of pink almond 
blossoms intermixed with gold. At the neck 
and feet peeped out another kimono, pale rose 
in colour, the whole making a delightful 
harmony of delicate colour and rich material. 


Pars is still exceptionally full for the time 

of year in spite of the great heat which 
has been making life unbearable there of late. 
But in spite of the number of American 
millionaires that recently descended upon 
Europe like Zeus when he took the form of a 
shower of gold to introduce himself to the fair 
Danaé, not one has been found to emulate or 
“ go one better” than the famous dinner given 
last year at the Ritz Hotel by Mr. W. L. 
Elkins, better known as the “ Tramway King.” 
Mr. Elkins invited thirty of his compatriots to 
dinner, and to make them forget the Sene- 
galese temperature which Paris as well as 
London enjoyed last summer the dining- 
room represented the arctic regions. The 
walls were hidden behind rocks of ice, 
snow-laden fir trees supported electric lights. 
among their branches, and the white carpet 
was covered with hoar frost that crackled 
when walked upon. 


Net the guests had dined in these icy 

surroundings they passed into the 
adjoining saloon which represented the 
tropics. Palms and tree ferns, from which 
hung festoons of ‘orchids and cages of tropical 
birds, made bowers wherein the guests found 
the latest American rocking chairs in which to: 
repose while drinking their coffee and smoking 
the post-prandial cigarettes. For an enter- 
tainment so sublimely stage-managed the bil 
of £2,000, no doubt, did not strike the giver 
of the feast as cxorbitant, and the world of 
Paris has since been waiting for another 
millionaire to improve on the hospitable 
record established by Mr. Elkins. 


t was not an American, however, but an 
Englishman, who recent'y handed over 
4100 to the barkeeper of his favourite “bar” 
in Paris so as to avoid the trouble of having 
to pay for his drinks each time he entered the 
establishment. He apparently went often and 
stayed late, for at the end of a month his 
deposit was exhausted, and after a last toast 
he was seen no morc, which proves that 
honesty as well as truth may be associated 
with liquor. 
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DEO RA REE 


SPEECH DAY AT HARROW. 


of the Year 
on the Hill. 


The great Day 


at the School 


alli 


F. G. ROWLAND 
Who won four of the principal prizes, 
has been at the school five years 


The boys and their friends trooping past the school The head master’s guests leaving the old school after 
chapel on their way back from the speech room, lunch. This building dates from the 17th century 
the doorway of which can be seen in the picture and formed the original school 


THE SCENE ON THE TERRACE IN THE AFTERNOON 


When the speeches and luncheon are over the terrace behind the chapel is a favourite meeting place for 
the past and present Harrovians and their friends. These pictures were taken last Wednesday 
by Hills and Saunders of Harrow 


S/ 
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i HENLEY REO oes Social Side. 


The house boats are always the most picturesque feature at Henley. The house boat in this picture 
is the “Summerholm” 


Leet 


144 


The “Ibis”’ was one of the most prettily The long line of house boats above the bridge, 
decorated of the house boats. where the traffic was thickest 


The “ Hibernia” is one of the standing features of Henley Regatta and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race. It is the launch used by the umpire 
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HENLEY REGATTA—The Sporting Side. 


The Kingston crew, who were defeated in the final by Trinity Hall, beating the Exeter College, 
‘Oxford, eight in the first round of the Thames Challenge Cup 


Leander beat Pennsylvania University in the final heat for the Grand Challenge Cup. This was 
practically an international race—England v. America. The Leander crew was entirely 
composed of Oxford and Cambridge men, while the Pennsylvania were all Americans 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH AT LORD’S. 


It is during the interval between the innings and at lunch-time, when the promenade takes place, that 
Lord’s iooks its best or the occasion of the "Varsity match 


A 
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ROYAL TOXOPHILITE SOCIETY. 


Ladies’ Day in Regent’s Park. 


eats day at the annual meet- 

ing of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society is always a great social 
function. The last ladies’ day at 
Regent’s Park proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. From a purely 
sporting point of view the con- 
ditions were not altogether favour- 
able. A high north-east wind 
which swept right across the 
ground made accuracy of aim 
almost impossible. On the whole 
the results achieved by the fair 
archers were excellent. The medal 
for the highest score was won by 
Miss Legh with sixty-five hits and 
a score of 345. Immediately after 
her came Mrs. Weedon with a 
score of 290 and Miss Harrison 
with a score of 263. The next 
were Miss Tidswell, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Mitchell, and Miss Pilkington 
in the order named. Miss Legh 
made the most golds and Miss 
Jenner the best gold. At sixty 
yards the highest score was made 
by Miss Follett, and at fifty 
yards by Mrs. Crosbie. The last- 
named lady, it should be added, 


EXAMINING THE SCORE 


After the finish of each round the competitors and some of their friends gathered 
eagerly round the targets to see what scroes they had made 


made three golds at one end, and 
in accordance with the usual cus- 
tom was. immediately presented 
with Is. by every one of the com- 
petitors, The second best gold 
was secured by Miss S. G. Morris 
and the third best gold by Miss 
Fenton, while the best gold at 
sixty yards was won by Miss 
Thackwell and the best gold at 
fifty yards by Mrs. Bubb. 

With the exception of the 
Honourable Artillery Company of 
London, which was originally a 
body of archers incorporated by 
Henry VIII., the Royal Toxophilite 
Society is the oldest existing 
society of archers in England. 
It was founded by Sir Ashton 
Lever in 1780. With most of the 
clubs the ordinary method — of 
practising archery as a pastime 
nowadays is shooting at targets 
placed at a distance of from fifty 
to one hundred yards apart. The 
targets are 4 ft. in diameter, and 
have a gold spot in the centre 
surrounded by rings coloured red, 
white, blue, black, and white. 


IAD IERIE IDI a0 


Wiis so much interest is centred on the 

trial of Earl Russell by his peers it 
may be instructive to recall previous cases 
where a peer has been tried by the House of 
Lords. There have been only four such trials 
since the reign of George IJ. Lord Ferrers 
was tried for murder in 1760, Lord Byron was 
arraigned on a like charge ten years after- 
wards, and there were the trials of Lord 
Cardigan and the Duchess of Kingston. Of 
these four cases the trial of the Duchess of 
Kingston approximates most closely to the 
present proceedings in connection with Earl 
Russell. 


n 1744 a certain Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh 
while acting as maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales fell in love with one Augustus 
John Hervey, a’grandson of the Earl of Bristol. 
But they were both as poor as church mice, 
and as she could not afford to lose her place 
as maid of honour they were married privately, 
though in the presence of some witnesses. 
The marriage did not prove a success. Mr. 
Hervey was a sailor, and his wife complained 
of his frequent absence. Finally she trans- 
ferred her affections to the Duke of Kingston, 
and Hervey became anxious to divorce her. 
But his wife, though desirous of marrying the 
Duke, did not wish the fact of her marriage 
with Hervey to be published to the world. 
Accordingly the ingenious device of a jactita- 
tion suit was hit upon, and the released lady 
marched to the altar with the Duke. 


t was, of course, this marriage with the 
Duke of Kingston which led to the pro- 
ceedings in Westminster Hall. The case had 
previously been heard in the 
Court of the King’s Bench 
before the Lord Chief Justice, 
but, just asin Lord Russell’s 
case, the Duchess’ was 
released on bail to stand her 
trial by her peers in Parlia- 
ment. Their Lordships 
having taken the case in 
hand were greatly exercised 
in their minds as to the 
proper venue for the trial. 
Should it be at the bar of the 
House of Lords or at West- 
minster Hall? Eventually 
after much debating the latter 
was selected, and thither the 
peers repaired, each noble- 
man receiving seven tickets 
of admission to be distributed 
among his friends and 
relations. 


n the morning of the 
trial the peers marched 

in solemn procession to 
Westminster Hall together 
with the judges, the Garter 
King of Arms, and other 
attendants on the Lord High 
Steward, Earl Bathurst. The 
proceedings, which lasted for 
four days, notwithstanding 
the solemnity with which 
they were opened, soon be- 
came farcical. The Duchess 
and some of her friends 
laughed and cracked jokes. 
When anything particularly 
tickled her fancy she clapped her hands. In 
the end both marriages were clearly proved, 
and a verdict of guilty was unanimously pro- 
nounced by the peers, the Duke of Newcastle 
alone adding, “but not intentionally.” As 


When 


THE DUCHESS OF 
KINGSTON. 


THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 
Who was tried at Westminster Hall in 177 


bigamy was what was called a “clergyable ” 
offence the Duchess might have been burned 
on the hand, but she claimed the privilege 
of her peerage, which exempted her from 
corporal punishment, and though the Attorney- 


IN WESTMINSTER HALL 
the Duchess of Kingston was tried there by her peers in 1776 


THE + SCENE 


General argued against her claim it was 
allowed by the peers. The whole matter 
practically ended by the Duchess paying a 
fine of about £4,000. Further proceedings 
were threatened by the Duke’s nephews, and 
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a ne exeat regno was issued. against the 
Duchess, but meanwhile she had gone to 
Calais. What lent a particularly dramatic 
interest to the famous Kingston trial was the 
fact that the Duke of Kingston had died some 
six years before proceedings were instituted 
against the Duchess. In his will he left her 
his real estate for life, and the whole of his 
personalty for ever, on condition that she 
remained a widow, the reason for this restric- 
tion being her liability to be imposed on by 
any adventurer who flattered her sufficiently. 


“The foliowing were the recommendations 

made by the Committee of the House 
of Lords with reference to the proceedings in 
Earl Russell’s case :— 


x. That it is the opinion of this Committee that the 
House be moved, “That an humble address be pre- 
sented to His Majesty to request that His Majesty wil! 
be graciously pleased to order that such guards do attend 
during the said trial as have been usual in cases of trials, 
and also that His Majesty will be graciously pleased 
further to order that a sufficient police force be in attend- 
ance to keep clear the approaches leading to the House 
during the said trial." 

2. That on the day appointed for the said trial the lords 
do meet in the House of Lords in their robes at 11 of the 
clock in the forenoon. 

3. That every day during the trial the names of the 
lords present be set down by the Clerk of this House. 

4. That the Lord High Steward do acquaint the lord 
to be tried, and all other persons who may have occasion 
to speak to the court, that they address themselves to the 
lords in general and not to the Lord High Steward. 

5. That the lords do keep their places in the court 
during the said trial. 

6. That no person whatsoever, except the lords of the 
House, be admitted within the bar. 

7. That in case the lord indicted should plead 
“guilty” to his indictment, the lords do immediately 
withdraw to the House of Lords. 

8, That if any doubt shall arise during the said trial no 
debate shall be had thereupon till 
the lords be first withdrawn. 

g. That every lord when he gives 
his judgment shall declare his 
opinion upon his honour, laying his 
right hand upon his breast. 

10. That a proclamation to be 
made in the court during the said 
trial be made in the King’s name. 

11, That none be covered at the 
trial but the lords, ‘ 

12. That the Serjeant-at-Arms be 
within the House to make proclama- 
tions, which are to be made in the 
King's name, for keeping silence. 

13. That the Earl Russell be 
seated within the bar uncovered 
and without his robes. 


M" John Rutherford, the 
Unionist member for 
Darwen, who lately recovered 
4114 in respect to a dis- 
appointing orchid, which was 
warranted an Odontoglossum 
Crispum, var. Triomphe de 
Rambouillet, and which 
turned out to be something 
quite inferior, is a |wealthy 
Lancashire brewer. Born in 
1854, he was educated at 
Lancaster and Glasgow-— 
good schools both for hard- 
headed people—and_ since 
succeeding to his father’s 
brewery has taken an active 
part in the local affairs of 
Darwen, of which town he 
has been mayor. 


esides emulating Mr. 
Chamberlain as an 
orchiculturist, Mr. Rutherford 
is a great votary of sport, and 
usually has some good steeplechasers in 
training, By resisting payment of his trainer’s 
bill last year he got it established that a 
trainer has no right to try horses without the 
consent of the owner. 
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he Vagabond Club has sometimes been 
called the “ Vagabounders,” and _ ill- 
natured critics have hinted that its leading 
spirits are adepts in the art of self-advertise- 
ment. The club, however, would seem to 
have brought together a number of men in 
the same walk of life, but not all of the same 
measure of success, and thereby has probably 
achieved a very honourable purpose. It has 
also been singularly happy in its selection of 
guests, and but few men of eminence have not 
at one time or another been present at its 
functions. The luncheon given by the club 
to Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the Hotel Cecil 
the other day was a singular success. It was 
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MENU CARD OF THE VAGABOND CLUB 


Designed by Hassell, and autographed by Madame Sarah Bernhardt and 
Mr. Anthony Hope, the novelist 


organised by Mr. Carl Hentschel, who owns the 
menu which I reproduce here, with Madame 
Sarah’s autograph upon it, and the words, “I 
cannot speak English, Mr. Hentschel, but I 
thank you with all my heart.” Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, the chairman, it will be seen, 
has signed his name in the top right-hand 
corner. At this luncheon Mr, Arthur Balfour 
was present, and quite an array of people 
whose names are well known in various 
aspects of work —the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. Max O’Rell, Mr. 


THE FROG AND THE Ox: a Fable for Extensionists. 


if was a proud provincial Frog— 


Sing Brekehekex, koax, koax ! 


He jumped to the stump of a rotting log— 


Sing Brekekekex, koax ! 


And he saw at rest on the meadow sward 


The learned oxen of Oxenforde ; 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mrs. 
Brown Potter, Mr. John Latey, the editor of 
the Sfetch, Lord Churchill, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, Mr. George Grossmith, Mr, Arthur 
Bourchier, Lady Jeune—but, indeed, the list 
is too long for me to recapitulate further. 
One is tempted to say that ‘‘ everybody who 


is anybody” was present, and Madame 
Bernhardt seems to have thoroughly enjoyed 
the occasion. Mr. Balfour made it a condition 
of his coming that he should not speak but 
that he should be 
allowed to enjoy 
himself quietly, and 
this. he undoubtedly 
did. 
(fj arl Russell, 
whose name 
is in everybody’s 
mouth, is a son of 
Viscount Amberley 
and grandson of the 
famous Lord John 
Russell. He is 
thirty-six years of 
age and has for 
many years more 
or less earned his 
own living as an 
electrical engineer. 
He has sat in the 
London County 
Council for a time, 
and is frequently in 
evidence at the 
Reform Club and 
at the National 
Liberal. His 
brother, the Hon. Bertrand Russell, who may 
some day succeed to the title, is twenty-eight. 


ord Dalmeny is not only the heir of Lord 
Rosebery and the future inheritor of 

the ancestral house of Dalmeny, the wonder- 
ful mansion of Mentmore, and the large 
fortune brought into the family by his Roths- 
child mother, but he is the child of the first 
Anglo-Jewish marriage—itself an event in our 
social development. He has been educated 
at Eton, and played both cricket and racquets 
for the school. His innings at Lord’s last 
year was the event of his side’s performance, 


BHEY PALE B ER 


and completely changed the aspect of the 
game. Since then he has gone to Geneva to 
study French and German for the army, and 
experience shows that he has inherited from 
his mother the racial characteristic of a great 
aptitude for acquiring languages. He will go 
to Sandhurst later with the view of getting 
into the Scots Greys. 

entmore Towers, which in the future will 

certainly be the principal seat of the Rose- 
bery family, was built by the late Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, the father of Lady Rosebery 
and the uncle of Lord Rothschild. It is a fine 
mansion in the florid Anglo-Italian style so 
much in vogue in the early part of the last 


Russell 


EARL RUSSELL 
To be tried before the House of Lords on July 18 


century, and overlooks the Vale of Aylesbury, 
in the district of Bucks and Herts, which is 
known as the “ Rothschilds’ country.” Not 
far.off are Lord Rothschild’s Tring Park, Mr, 
Lionel Rothschild’s Museum, Lady Battersea’s 
Aston Clinton, and the artificial park con- 
structed at vast expense by the late Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild at Waddesdon Park. 
Mentmore is full of valuable pictures, 
statuary, furniture, and other art treasures 
brought mainly from the Continent by the 
late Baron Meyer. Noticeable is a chimney- 
piece in the hall which was brought from 
Rubens’ house at Antwerp. 


By Adrian Ross. 


Till the Frog grew bigger and tighter-skinned 
On the Newer Gas and the Higher Wind. 


Sing Brekehehex, koax, koax ! 


For chatter on Shelley, and Nordau Max, 


For Sloyd and science and stinks and shocks, 


And the Frog who vowed to be an Ox! 


So he swore an oath he would never rest 


Till he was as big and as wise as the best! 


Sing Brekekehex, koax, hoax ! 


His views were broad and his skin was lax, 
And in spite of sneers and jeers and mo-ks 


Now the Frog he went with his croaking cilan- 


Sing, Brekekekex, hoax, hoax ! 


To play at being Oxonian! 
Sing Brekekekex, koax ! 


This Frog determined to be an Ox 


This Frog he hired a poor young Ass— 
Sing Brekekehex, hoax, koax ! 

Who took a degree in the Second Class— 
Sing Brekekehex, koax ! 

He got him to lecture once a week 

On Grecian drama without the Greek, 
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And he sat and swelled in a college hall 
With lectures on Things in General; 
Till just at the end of a fine harangue 
The windows shook to a mighty Bang ! 
Oh, Brekekehex, hoax, hoax ! 

His skin had parted in countless cracks, 
And strewn on a space of several blocks 
Was the Frog that tried to be an Ox! 


THE DALEBR. 


he House of Commons knows that our 
only Henry is not particularly strong in 
English history. He was lately in a hopeless 
fog as to the kings of the Wars of the Roses. 
But history was not an honours subject in the 
days when Henry did not take his degree at 
Cambridge. Still, either he or Mr. Voules 
ought to look after the contributor of Truth’s 
notes from Paris. That gentleman has been 
investigating the coronation ceremonies of the 
French monarchy and has advanced the 
novel theory that they might have been 
borrowed from England. He points out that 
Louis d’Outremer, or as Miss Hilda Moody 
might have warbled, the “ Princeling from 
Over the Sea,” son of Charles the Simple, 
was brought up in England “by his uncle 
Edward the Confessor,” and hence, when he 
returned to France as king, “may have sub- 
mitted” to the Archbishop of Rheims “the 
ritual adopted at the coronation of Edward 
the Confessor. The probability is that he 
did.” Here we must differ from the con- 
tributor to Zywth. The probability is the 
other way, owing to the trifling fact that Louis 
d’Outremer died nearly fifty years before 
Edward the Confessor was born, and nearly 
ninety before he was crowned. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


One great feature is the clipped holly hedge, 
which is 150 years old, 600 ft. in length, 23 ft. 
high, and 24 ft. thick at the base. The magni- 
ficent avenue of limes and chestnuts dates back 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It is just ten years since the Grand Duke 

Michael, who is a son of the Grand Duke 
Michael (the granduncle of the Czar), was 
married (morganatically, of course) to Sophie, 
Countess of Merenberg, who since her mar- 
riage has been known as the Countess Torby, 
the name by which her children are known, 
The Countess belongs to the Grand Duke 
Luxemburg’s family, and the Queen of Sweden, 
who also bears the name of Sophie, is her 
aunt. The Countess has two little girls, 
Anastie and Nadeshda, and one boy, Michael. 
Her husband’s only sister, Anastasia, is the 
mother of the young Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg (whose uncle married the Queen of 
Holland), while his younger brother, the Grand 
Duke George, married Princess Marie of 
Greece last year. 


KEELE HALL, STAFFORD 
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decided he could not work so vast a one from 
a distance, and so the old house was let. 
When he was only twenty-four Lord William ~ 
married Lady Florence Wilbraham, Lord 
Lathom’s second daughter, and now has four 
sons and a couple of baby daughters, twins, 
eighteen months old. 


Ver extreme opinions are held as to the 

character and quality of Lord Charles 
Beresford, whose name is once more much 
before the public, and likely to be still more 
so if he and the Admiralty fall out, which is 
quite on the cards. Lord Charles has un- 
doubtedly done well with any service entrusted 
to him from the days when he rammed “ the 
gallant little Condor” close in under the 
batteries at Alexandria, or when by his im- 
petuous pluck he all but brought off Gordon 
in the gunboat from Khartoum, It is the 
fashion to call him a mere fighter, a Beresford 
of the Beresfords, happiest ever at Donny- 
brook or in the thick of a #é/ée—no despicable 
quality after all in a sailor. 


‘The rather widespread disinclination to 

take him seriously Lord Charles owes 
to the reputation he so long enjoyed as a 
farceur. Many sayings have been fathered 


A fine old English mansion, belonging’to Mr. Ralph Sneyd, which has just been let to the Grand Duke Michael of Russia 


n Edward was King of England when 
Louis was taken over to England as a 
baby, but it was Edward the Elder, son of 
Alfred the Great. - Soon after Louis’s arrival 
Edward died, and it was Athelstan (or A®thel- 
stan as purists term him), the boy’s uncle, 
who brought him up. Edward was his grand- 
father. “I know hardly anything of the 
history of the Saxon kings in England,” says 
the contributor of Zruth. He has proved 
this statement up to the hilt. But might it 
not be well if the infallible Henry were to hire 
some university man to correct a few of his 
historical “ howlers” ? Perhaps Lord Milner 
would do; he is only “a penny-a-liner,” as 
Mr. Labouchere remarks, and as he is not 
governing just now he might be glad of a 
job. 


he Grand Duke Michael of Russia has 
taken Keele Hall, North Staffordshire, 

the seat of Mr. Ralph Sneyd, who is two years 
younger than the Duke (born 1861). Keele 
Hall is considered one of the best examples in 
England of a modern-antique mansion, and 
is famous for its beautiful gardens and grounds. 


here are some men in public places who 
pass their lives having appointmeats 
meted out to them by busybodies, and one of 
these is the rector of Hatfield, Lord William 
Cecil, who within the last few months has had 
every vacant bishopric and one important 
deanery, that of Christ Church, Oxford, heaped 
upon his juvenile shoulders. For Lord Rupert 
William Ernest Gascoyne-Cecil is young ; he 
is Lord Salisbury’s second son, and Hatfield is 
his first living. 


dprse are at present two rectories at Hat- 

field; the real one, a deliciously rural 
old house set in the midst of park-like mea- 
dows, rich with the splendid trees for which 
the neighbourhood is famous, and the one 
Lord William inhabits. St. Audrey’s, the red- 
brick modern house above the north road, 
and only five minutes’ walk from the church 
and Hatfield House, is by choice the rector’s 
residence, for the old rectory is quite a mile 
from the church, and not on the inhabited 
side of the railway where the village climbs 
the hill ; and when Lord William became the 
spiritual pastor and master of the parish he 
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on him; he is*the author or chief actor in 
stories that have passed into the dignity of 
chestnuts. It was Lord Charles who made 
the amusing repartee which for a time at 
least silenced Sir William Harcourt. The 
latter had rallied him, on meeting him for the 
first time in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, and said rather rudely, “ No one 
to look at you, Beresford, would think you 
were a statesman.” ‘Nor would anyone 
think you were a weathercock, Harcourt,” 
promptly retorted Lord Charles. 


Ree was much guile, too, in his manage- 

ment of Sir Redvers Buller when they 
differed as to which channel should be taken 
in making a descent of one of the cataracts on 
the Nile. Each stoutly held to his own 
views, but in the end Buller’s prevailed and 
the passage was made safely. ‘ There,” said 
Sir Redvers, “I knew that mine was the 
right channel.” “Of course it was,” replied 
Lord Charles, “I only backed up the other 
because I knew you would take the opposite 
line whatever I said.” Which ‘is also an 
illustration of Sir Redvers Buller’s little ways. 
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veryone now knows how the great motor 
race from Paris to Berlin was won by a 
Frenchman, M. Fournier. Long before Four- 
nier came in sight the winning post presented 
a most brilliant scene. It was lined with 
soldiers, and dozens of officers in the brightest 
of uniforms were present. The winner did 
not seem the least fatigued. He was attired 
in brown oilskins, and wore a mask, while his 
eyes were protected by spec- 
tacles. The mask did not 
prevent the dust from pene- 
trating to his face, for it was 
very dirty. Nevertheless, 
M. Fournier seemed happy. 


efore the arrival of the 
cars the excitement was 
keen, but it was uncontroll- 
sable at 11.46 a.m., when M. 
Fournier appeared with his 
Mors car, and rushed in ten 
seconds later. Crowds of 
friends and admirers broke 
through the line of troops 
and surrounded the car, 
cheering loudly, shaking 
hands with him, and even 
kissing him. The band 
struck up the “ Marscillaise,” 
and the Germans carried him shoulder-high 
to the judge’s stand and thence to the 
prize pavilion, which, like the winning 
post, was decorated with the French and 
German flags. At three o’clock there was a 
procession of automobiles into Berlin. The 
route was crowded, the people shouting Vive 
la France. The Charlottenburg road and the 
south side of the Unter den Linden were orna- 
mented with the French and German flags. 


THE MOTOR RACE. 


@z does not commonly associate Mr. Beit 

with the perils and privations of camp 
Yet on one occasion at least the great 
capitalist was heard to sing the joys of the 
trooper’s life—some half a score years ago. 
It was in Tuli, in 1891, to be quite accurate, 


life. 


A DUSTY ROAD 


Mr. Foxhall Keene, the American competitor, dashing through the village of Florenville 


that the incident occurred. In honour of 
Lord Randolph camp fires were lit by the 


- troopers, and they did their best to entertain 


him with song and dance, followed by grilled 
bones and champagne at two a.m. Then came 
bed, but Mr. Beit, who was of the party, his 
martial spirit aroused by the evening’s doings, 
refused to slumber, and, indeed, proceeded to 
argue. “ What’s the use of being a mil- 
lionaire? Nothing! A trooper’s life for me ! 


THE VICTOR EN ROUTE 
M. Fournier arrives on the Belgian frontier. He is received by Count van der Straeten-Ponthoz, president of the Belgian Automobile Club 
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THE TALLER 


No cares, no troubles ! All the world before 
you, and not a moment’s worry from morning 
to night! A millionaire—suspense, anxiety, 
all day long! I shall enlist to-morrow ! ” 


A be the officers, in the opinion of Mr. Beit 
at the moment, were less to be envied 

than the humbler troopers. “No rank for 
me,” he cried ; “your officerhas ambition and 
wants to get on, but the trooper has not ; 
he is contented with his 
lot, and as free from care 
as the day is long.” But 
alas for that distinction 
which might have co.ne to 
the Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland police in the person 
of the millionaire recruit ! 
To the financier, night, or 
rather morning, brought 
more humdrum counsel, and 
Mr. Beit never joined the 
force. Major R. G, Leonard, 
at the time commanding 


the post, tells the story 
recently - appointed 


Glpne 

Korean Ministers to 
Europe and America were 
obliged to cut off their hair 
and dress in European style. 
When this condition was made known to 
one of them, Kim Man-su, he averred that 
he would rather throw up the position than cut 
off his top-knot. For this he was subjected 
toa deal of good-natured badinage. It was 
also pointed out to him that as a great many 
men had been willing to give their lives for 
their country he surely ought not to let a 
mere top-knot stand in the way of such an 
important public service. And he did not. 


Die AA TEE BR. 


© another page, under the title of “ Blue 

Blood -at Eton,” a contributor with a 
taste for Debrett has tabulated a list of the 
peers, peers’ sons, and baronets now being 
educated at Eton. 
is that the task of educating the future House 
of Lords is equally divided. between.: Eton 


‘and Harrow a similar list of young Harrovian 
peers is interesting. By the side of Eton’s _ 


imposing roll. of titles it must be confessed 
that Harrow cuts rather a poor figure. True 
Harrovians, however, will console themselves 
with the thought that all the blue blo¢d in the 


country is not to be found in the peerage, - 


and that the longest descent can be claimed 
by commoners. as 


n the midsummer term of the year of grace 
190I—“’o1?” as it appears in the school 
blue book—Harrow contains not a single 
“duke, marquis, or duke’s or marquis’s son. 
Indeed, Harrow’s solitary full-blown peer at 
the present time is Lord Combermere, a 
viscount of fourteen, who entered the school 
at the beginning of the present term. There 
are, however, two courtesy peers (Lord Anson, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Lichfield, and 
Lord Colum Crichton-Stuart, the youngest 
brother of the Marquis of Bute) and two 
“ Honourables ” (B. B. Ponsonby, the son of 
Lord Duncannon, and A. H. Strutt, a son of 
Lord Belper). 


H2w has always been rather rich in 

baronets, and at present there are four 
at the schzol—Sir Lionel Alexander, Sir 
Edward Every, Sir Grey Skipwith, and Sir 
John Fowler, whose grandfather was engineer- 
in-chief of the Forth Bridge. Then there are 
two foreign princes—Prince Purachatra and 
Prince M. A. Hassan—and a couple of young 
Rothschilds. These, with perhaps a couple 
of dozen nephews and grandsons of peers, 
make up the Harrow Dedret¢. 


Sit John Leng, M.P., who this week cele- 
brates his jubilee as a newspaper pro- 
prietor, has the uniquedistinction of being 
one of two journalists from the same town on 
this side of the Tweed who miore than any 
“other contemporary newspaper men in the 
North have made their influence apparent in 
the press of Scotland. Sir John Leng of the 
« Dundee Advertiser and Mr, Charles Cooper, 
editor of the Scotsman, are both Hull men, 
and were each trained in*the Advertiser 
office in that town. Sir John Leng, who 
went to Dundee in 1851 as sub-editor of the 
Advertiser and in the following year became 
joint proprietor and editor, has built up a 
great publishing business in his adopted 
town. In 1868 Sir John established the 
People’s Journal and the People’s Friend, 
weekly papers on much the same lines as 
Tit-Bits, which did not come into being till 
nearly fifteen years later. Sir John was the 
first newspaper proprietor in the provinces to 
employ ladics on his editorial staff and to 
make a regular daily feature. of pictorial 
illustration. 


r, F. Carruthers Gould is fond of holiday- 
ing in the North of France. A corre- 
spondent, who was recruiting last summer at 
St. Malo, lived in the same hotel with him 
there for a month, and together they had 
many excursions, cycling and otherwise, in 
the district. Mr. Gould is given to making 
sketches on the spot. A dog at the doorway, 
for example, he got on its back, put his foot 
on it, and then made a rapid and very clever 
sketch of the animal in that odd position, 
which he handed smilingly to the landlord’s 
daughter, a spectator of the scene. 


As the popular impression’ 


| GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Resetting his cartoons, he said that Mr. 

Chamberlain was a man to whom he 
owed much. ‘“ No doubt,” said my correspon- 
dent, thinking this was on account of Mr. 
Chamberlain being so good a subject for cari- 
caturing. “You misunderstand me,” said Mr. 
Gould ; “‘ Mr. Chamberlain gave me a helping 
hand in the earlier days of my career, and my 
success is partly due to that. I frequently 
Show him my cartoons of himself and others 
before they are published, and no one laughs 
more heartily at them than he does.” 


Church and Stage, 


A long-dead dramatist whose dramas 
Have drawn from Mr. Bernard Shaw 
A curse as dire as was Kehama’s, 
Though many think them without flaw, 
Once jotted down upon a page 
This sentence: ‘All the world’s a stage.” 


Now had he lived through sev’ral centuries 
He might have hailed his fellow men 

And cried, “‘ My dictum, peradventure, is 
E’en truer now than it was then. 

No parson of my day made search 

For players to recite in church.” 


And I, for one, make bold to say right out 
That were this what he chose to do [out 
None would propose to turn the playwright 
For saying things that were not true ; 
The Stage has passed the Church’s door 
And, once inside, dares “take the floor.” 


Why not? If enterprising clerics 
Can in this fashion fill their pews, 
Why should we fall into hysterics, 
Or have a bad attack of “ blues ” ? 
The Church will reap full many a pound— 
And money makes the world go round. 


Let Puritans pronounce a damnlet 
And vow such practices besmirch ; 
Why should a church disown a Hamlet ? 
Most hamlets seem to own a church ! 
There’s something, when for help you call, 
In elocution after all. 


How many men would pay their pew-rates 
To hear a great tragedian preach, 

Yet simply cannot stand the curate’s 
Ineffable attempts to teach ? 

Why should “some talk of Alexander” 

In church arouse the human dander ? 


The player who can draw a full pit 
To dramas that improve and please 

Might prove a power in the pulpit 
And even benefit D.D.’s. 

The self-same eloquence enthralls 

Half-guinea and prebendal stalls. 


You can’t deny that countless numbers 
Might hear good matter well declaimed 
And might abjure the Sabbath slumbers 
They once indulged in unashamed ; 
And feel that none but an ingrate 


| Would drop a button in the plate, 


But stay !_ The Church’s perturbation 
At seeing in its sacred bounds 
The histrion and his recitation 
May well be based on solid grounds, 
What if its flocks on Sunday nights 
Should blossom into Irvingites ? 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 
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ives Charles Beresford has been for many 

years one of the institutions of London. 
She stands in the shadow of a great name, as 
her distinguished husband is one of the fore- 
most men of the day ; but besides this she 
has a definite personality of her own. She 
was Miss Mina Gardner, daughter of the 
late Mr. Richard Gardner, once member for 
Leicester, and in the far-away seventies she 
became the wife of Lord Charles Beresford. 
For some time Lord and Lady Charles 
lived in Eaton Square, but they now reside 
in Lower Berkeley Street and have a charm- 
ing suburban villa, Park Gate House, Ham 
Common. 


ady Charles is extremely musical, and 
may be called the godmother of Covent 
Garden Opera, having shared with Mr. Harry 
Higgins the toils and triumphs ofa series of 
successful opera seasons. She has the same 
box year after year, and is rarely absent from 
it on important evenings or on Wagner nights. 
She gives dinners in London, but neither 
concerts nor balls, and her favourite form of 
entertaining is the arrangement of @/ fresco 
parties on Sunday afternoons at Park Gate 
House. The society is cosmopolitan and 
very amusing. Opera celebrities, such as 
Melba and Jean de Reszke, are often among 
the guests, with a due admixture of statesmen, 
diplomats, smart women, and society men. 
Good music is, of course, the rule. ‘Bridge is 
played without ceasing, and there are rumours 
of jeux innocents, such as blind-man’s buff 
and wheelbarrow races, being added. 


Auer members are greatly annoyed just 

now by the appearance of the Lobby of 
the House of Commons. For an hour in the 
afternoon it contains more ladies than men. 
The terrace is as fashionable and gay as in 
any previous year, and the ladies like to stand 
in the Lobby and peep into the House before 
going downstairs to the riverside to have tea. 
I heard the other day of a lady who brought 
her own strawberries with her. She was the 
wife of a member who had several guests on 
the terrace, and she brought baskets of straw- 
berries for their entertainment. 


Sats in the House of Commons is 

apparently on the increase. A com- 
mittee has just reported that more accommo- 
dation for the smokers is urgently needed. 
There are at present a members’ smoking- 
room and a strangers’ smoking-room, and 
the committee recommend that two other 
large apartments should be devoted to the 
same purpose. Mr, William Redmond stated 
in the House a few days ago that the cigar 
which was sold most easily cost 1s. I 
should be surprised, however, if the average 
member indulged in so costly a luxury. 
Many of our legislators take their own cigars 
with them to the House, and not a few smoke 
pipes. 


he new “black man” of the cricket field, 
W. K. S. Singh, who is playing for 
Kent, interests the spectators very much, His 
red cap sets off his dark face; he is tiny, and 
although not so lithe-looking as the great 
“Ranji” he is exceedingly supple. When the 
bat is in his hand he is never at rest. He is 
very quick and alert, and runs at a tremendous 
pace. He is sometimes half-way between the 
wickets for his second run by the time that 
the other batsman has completed his first. 
He runs with his head low down, his figure 
then looking particularly diminutive. He 
lacks at present the inimitable skill of “ Ranji,” 
and is a somewhat tedious player to watch, 
but there are possibilities in him, 
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BIRTHDAYS 


OF THE WEEK. 


THE TATLER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 3 
SIR HENRY COLVILE 


‘Te eldest of our birthday group is Sir 

Robert Finlay, who was born in 1842, 
and the youngest, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 
born in 1884. Every one in the group is too 
well known to require much introduction. 
Sir Henry Colvile is, of course, the much- 
discussed general. Sir Robert Finlay is a 
Scotsman who is the English Attorney- 
General; he has represented the Inverness 
Burghs in Parliament since 1895. Lord 
Edward Cecil is the third son of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. He isa major in the Grenadier 
Guards and a D.S.O. He has soldiered in 
South Africa and was through the siege of 
Mafeking. Mr. Walter Long is one of the 
many old Harrovians in the Cabinet. As 
President of the Board of Agriculture he will 
be remembered for his muzzling order. Since 
the beginning of the year he has been Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. He 
has represented West Derby, Liverpool, for 
six years. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the owner 
and editor of the Dazly Mail, is the largest 


Schaarwachter 
PRINCE ADALBERT OF PRUSSIA 


Elliott & Fry , 


SIR R. B. FINLAY 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. WALTER LONG 


MR. ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
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Swaine 


Lafayette 
LORD EDWARD CECIL 


newspaper proprietor in the world. He daily 
grows, richer, but never grows older. When 
not bringing out a new paper or editing an 
old one he mayegenerally be found driving 
one of his team of motors. He has six 
brothers, all of them journalists. The Marquis 
of Londonderry has been Postmaster-General 
since 1900. He is an Irishman who owns 
50,400 acres of land and some exceedingly 
valuable coal mines near Sunderland. He 
was Viceroy of Ireland from 1886-9, and 
was Chairman of,the London School Board 
in 1895. He is a descendant of the famous 
Lord Castléreagh and is married to a sister 
of the present Earl of Shrewsbury. Ldn- 
donderry House ‘in Park Lane is familiar 
to” most Londoners. 


Emperor. He is in the regiment that com 
responds to our Foot Guards, is in the German 
Navy, and has already been presented with 
the Order of the Black Eagle, the highest 
distinction open to a German. 


Elliott & Fry 
LORD LONDONDERRY 


Prince Adalbert of. 
Prussia is the third son of the German ~ 


by 


~ 


WET ee Aelele Hore 


Aypue continuity of duty to the State which 
the position of a noble family can 
ensure, though it frequently does not, has 
seldom been better illustrated than in the case 
ef the veteran Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, who at the age of eighty-two saw his 
son and heir, Lord March, and his three 
grandsons, shown on the opposite page, at the 
front. The Richmonds have been closely 
identified with the army for 200 years :— 


and Duke served and fought at Dettingen and Culloden, 
and both his sons were officers, 

3rd Duke rose to be a field-marshal, 17¢6. 

4th Duke rose to be general, 1813. Three of his sons 
were soldiers and one a sailor, and one of his grandsons 
won the Victoria Cross at Sebastopol. It was the wife 
of the 4th Duke who gave the famous ball at Brussels on 
the eve of Waterloo. 

5th Duke was wounded at the battle of Orthes, and was 
A.D.C, to the Prince of Orange at Waterloo. 


T*: present Duke himself was in the Blues 
from 1839-44, and he was A.D.C. 

to Wellington, 1842- 
2, Lord March 
was in the Grena- 
diers, 1868-9, and is 
colonel of the 3rd 


OUR OLDEST DUKE. 


he Duke is descended from two kings— 
James I. of Scotland and Charles II.— 
being connected with these monarchs by two 
remarkable women, Louise Renée de Perren- 
court de Kerouaille, who was created Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and had Nell Gwyn (the an- 
cestor of the Duke of St. Albans) as her rival ; 
and from Jane Maxwell (the brilliant consort 
of the 4th Duke of Gordon), who raised the 
Gordon Highlanders, and married three of 
her daughters to Dukes—Bedford, Manchester, 
and Richmond. She had made desperate 
attempts to get Beckford, the millionaire, and 
Napoleon’s stepson, Eugéne Beauharnais, for 
sons-in-law, but three dukes were good enough. 


James I, oF ScoTLanD 
assassinated 1437 


Princess ANNABELLA STUART 


Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment. Lord March’s 
three sons (one in 
the Guards) have 
been fighting in South 
Africa :— 

Lord Settiington (born 
1870) is a lieutenant in the 
Irish Guards. 

Hon... Esmé_ ‘Charles 
Gordon-Lennox (born 1875) 
is in the Scots Guards and 
was A.D,C, to: the general 
of the 16th Brigade (Run- 
dle’s Division), eal 

Hon, Bernard -Charles 
Gordon-Lennox (born 1878) 
is a lieutenant in the 1st 
Grenadiers, 


he Duke’s second 
son, Lord Alger- 
non Gordon-Lennox, 
was colonel. of the 
Grenadier’ Guards. 


Charles, 2nd Du 


James II. or ScoTLanp 
killed at Roxburgh, 1460 


James III. or Scorianp 
killed at Sauchieburn, 1488 


James IV. or ScoTLanpD 
killed at Flodden, 1513 


| 
James V. oF ScoTLanp 


Mary QuEEN oF Scots 


James VI. or ScoTLanD 
and I, of England 


Margaret Stuart—John Lord Gordon 


Cuartes I, 
beheaded 1649 


CHar-Es II. 
(and Louise de Kerouaille) 


Charles Lennox 
1st Duke of Richmond, 1675 


Lord George Henry Lennox 


ke of Richmond 


| 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia 
hence King Edward VII. 


mar. 2nd Earl of Huntly in r459 


Alexander, 3rd Earl of Huntly 
fought at Flodden 


George, 4th Earl of Huntly 
| 
George, 5th Earl of Huntly 


George, 1st Marquis of Huntly 
created 1599 


George, 2nd Marquis of Huntly 
b 
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[t was on September 8, 1789, that Lady 

Charlotte Gordon, the eldest of the five 
beautiful daughters of Jane Maxwell, married 
plain Lieut. - Colonel Charles Lennox a 
few months after his duel on Wimbledon 
Common with the Duke of York, whom he 
narrowly escaped killing. Young Lennox fell 
into disgrace, and his marriage was celebrated 
secretly in the Duchess of Gordon’s dressing- 
toom at Gordon Castle, nobody being in the 
house but the Duchess and two maids. It 
was not until three days after that the Duchess 
told her son, Lord Huntly, what had occurred. 
A gossip of the day tells that :— 


A large number of the neighbouring gentry had 
assembled at the castle to welcome the arrival of the 
family in the north in true old feudal fashion, and the 
Marquis of Huntly resolved to tell the news to all the 
guests. Accordingly, after dinner was over and the ladies 
had retired, the Marquis, archly addressing Lennox, said: 
“Colonel, allow!us to drink Charlotte's health in style.” 
“‘ Stay,” said the colonel, “let us get her Grace's leave.” 
The Duchess gave consent, 
“Then,” said the Marquis, 
“let it be in bumpers.” 
“Nay,” said the colonel, 
“let us have bottles, and © 
give me two!" This done, 
the colonel rose and gave 
in a bold unfaltering voice, 
“ Lady Charlotte Lennox,” 
The audience was as- 
tounded by the news, which 
quickly flew over the whole 
countryside. As the bot- 
tles were emptied they 
were placed on the table 
with their necks towards 
the common centre, thus 
forming a star in honour 
of the occasion. 


] 4% Charlotte, 

who became 
Duchess of Rich- 
mond, was a merry 


2 
eheaded 1649 sa ues ses s 
valet, the amusingly 
Lewis, 3rd Marquis of Huntl. ni ; 
wis, 3r arquls 0 untly itntdurstcete rt 5 
d@’Amour, tells how 


George, 1st Duke of Gordon 


Alexander, 2nd ‘Duke of Gordon 


Cosmo, 3rd Duke of Gordon 


He is married to one 
of the. five famous 
daughters of the 
Dowager Countess of 
Rosslyn, and: his 
only child, Ivy, has 
three royal. descents 


Mr. Charles Lennox 
succeeded as 4th Duke of Richmond 


Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon 
Jane Maxwell 


mar, 


Mr. Pitt, a constant 
visitor to her mother’s 
house in Pall Mall, 
once made him bring 
up the stairs and an- 
nounce in the draw- 


ltl 
Duchess by Bedford 


| 
= Lady Charlotte Gordon 
gave the Waterloo Ball 


Lady Cornwallis 


Charles, 5th Duke of Richmond 
Charles Henry, 6th Duke of Richmond 


Earl March 


Duchess of Manchester 


| 
5th Duke of Gordon 


ing-room a Shetland 
line,extinct 1836 


pony :— 

After parading the pony 
round the Prime Minister, 
to finish the joke, tied a 
white handkerchief to the 
bit of the bridle and led 
him downstairs with his 


| 
Hon. Esmé Gordon-Lennox 
served in South Afitca 


| 
Hon. Bernard Gordon-Lennox 
served tn South Africa 


own hand, 
Just imagine Lord 


—two through her 
father. and ~— one | 

Lord Settrington 
through her mother. served in South Africa 
The Duke’s ‘third 
son, Francis, who 


dicd in 1896, was in 
the Scots Guards. 


is Grace of Richmond is the oldest duke, 
though he is closely run by the Duke 

of Rutland. Richmond was born (at Rich- 
mond House, Whitehall’ Gardens) on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1818; Rutland, on December 13, 
1818. The Duke of Cambridge was born in 
Hanover (a fact few people remember) on 
March 26, 1819. The Duke of Richmond is 
one of the last of the really great noblemen, 
for he has never mixed himself up with the 
vulgarities that have overtaken some of his 


caste. What an interesting autobiography he 
might write! He holds no fewer than four 
dukedoms :— 


Richmo,.d, in the peerage of Great Britain, with the 
earldom of March and Settrington created in 1675. 

Lennox, in the peerage of Scotland, with the earldom 
of Darnley and barony of Tarbolton, 1675. 

Gordon, with the earldom of Kinrara, in the peerage of 
Great Britain, 1871. 

D'Aubigny, in the peerage of France (confirmed 1816). 


—4 


HOW THE DUKE OF RIChHN,OND 


[ was an appropriate act for Charles to give 
his son the title of Richmond, for there 
was a “lord of honour,” Alan de Bretagne (a 
count of Brittany), in 1069, whose mother was 
a daughter of the Count of Cornouaille, a name 
which recalls Kerouaille, the mother of the first 
Duke of Richmond. The first real Earl of 
Richmond was created about 1144 and the title 
was held by the De Bretagne famuly till 1399. 


ARES title of Richmond has long been asso- 

ciated with the Crown, Thus the earl- 
dom had been given at different times to the 
natural sons of Henry III., of Henry VIILI., 
and of Charles II. It was held by John of 
Gaunt, the son of Edward III., and by the 
brother of Henry VI., and it is an open secret 
that the present Duke of Richmond in his 
unobtrusive way was one of the most trusted 
friends of our Jate Queen. 
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IS DESCENDED FROM TWO KINGS 


Salisbury playing 
such a prank in the 
drawing-room of a 
Primrose dame. 


he Richmonds are a long-lived race, for 
it was only last March that the 
Duke’s aunt, Lady Louise Tighe, who was 
actually presented at the Brussels ball, passed 
away ; while her younger sister, Lady Sophia 
Cecil, is still living. The other sister, Lady 
de Ross, who died at the age of ninety-six, 
left a charming book about the ball ; and their 
cousin, the Duke of Abercorn’s mother, is still 
with us. The Duke himself has lived to see 
his great-grandchildren, for Lord Settrington, 
who married Miss Brassey, has two little girls 
and a son. 


s the master of Goodwood the Duke 
represents the best traditions of the 
English turf in its stately days, though he 
has not raced for many years. He is de- 
votedly tended by his only daughter, Lady 
Caroline. 
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THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON AND HIS GRANDSONS 


His Grace is seated in the middle. The figures behind him are, from left to right, Lord Settrington, Irish Guards; 
Hon. Esmé Gordon-Lennox, Scots Guards; and Hon. Bernard Lennox, Grenadier Guards. 
This picture, which is exclusive to “ The Tatler,” is by Mr. Russell 
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Y as Yu, the wife of the Chinese Minister 

at Paris, although she is half Chinese 
and half American, is the most Parisian of 
Parisiennes. Before her marriage she was 
a Miss Pearson of Shanghai. Yu Keng him- 
self has the reputation of being a thoroughly 
good fellow ‘and clever as he can be. He 
was War Minister during the fight between 
China and Japan, and was sent to Tokio to 
establish relations after the war was over. 
When he returned to Pekin he became a 
member of the_Tsung-li-Yamen,.and came to 
Paris after Tsching-Tschang, the last Minister, 
had not proved altogether a success. 


easy Yu and her two daughters are -in 
quite the smartest set in Paris, and go 
everywhere. Lizzie and Nellie Yu are two 
charming girls, pretty and vivacious. As 
even in China they have always lived in 
European style they have had no need to 
change their manners or habits in Paris. 
Yu Keng and Lady Yu have two sons, John 
Shuinling and Charles Hsingling, the change 
in what we should call their surname being 
accounted for by the fact that the sons of 
all the Manchu families in China invariably 
alter their names when they come of age. 


he taste for European customs in the Yu 

- family has not been without attendant 
disadvantages, not to saydangers. It needed 
all Yu Keng’s diplomacy to obtain permission 
from the Dowager to adopt European customs 
in his household at a time when a European 


E. Pirou 
MISS NELLIE YU KENG 


One of the daughters of Yu Keng and Lady Yu 


and “a foreign devil” were popularly regarded 
as synonymous. Even now Yu Keng is often 
alluded to as the “foreign devil” by the mob 
in his own country. It is quite possible that 
if the Yu family were to find themselves in 
a crowd of mafficking Chinamen the con- 
sequences might be unpleasant. But among 
the more enlightened of his countrymen Yu 
Keng’s patriotism is above suspicion. 


he immediate connection between Harrow 
and hops is not obvious, but it is a fact 

that the heads of nearly all the big breweries 
were educated at the school on the hill. 
Lord Burton is an old Harrovian, as was also 
another member of the firm of Bass, the late 
Mr. John Gretton. ‘The firm of Ind Coope 
detives a flavour of Harrow from the well- 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


known old Harrovian, the late Mr. Octavius 
E. Coope. Macaulay’s schoolboy knows how 
Dr. Johnson sold to Barclay and Perkins 
“not a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 
@p: of the present directors of Thrale’s old 
brewery is Mr. T. G. Barclay, an old 
Harrow boy. Barclay and Perkins may claim 
to be the only brewery which, thanks to Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, bas still an aroma 


E. Pirou 
LADY YU KENG 


Wife of the Chinese Minister at Paris 


E. Pirou 


MISS NELLIE YU KENG 


In the fancy costume of a Japanese dancing girl 


of literature. The Buxtons, who for so long 
were associated with the firm of Truman, 
Hanbury and Co., are a family of Harrovians. 


Tee Algernon Gordon-Lennox, who acted 
as honorary secretary of the Lifeboat 
Féte at Stafford House, whose portrait I 


have already published, is one of a family 


of beautiful women. She is the sister 
of Lady Warwick and _ half-sister of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Westmorland, 
Lord Rosslyn, and Lady Angela Forbes, who 
is the least handsome of the family, but shares 
with the others the smartness and “vim” 
which is not the least of their charms. All 
the family also are addicted to the doing of 
good works, and spend in charitable organisa- 
tion as much time as they spend in pleasure, 
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for Lady Rosslyn’s daughters are one and all 
tout cegwil y ade plus fin de globe and belong 
to the smartest set. Lady Algernon Lennox 
is very tall and slight and looks so young that 
it is difficult to believe she is the mother of 
quite a big girl. Her house in Chesterfield 
Street is one of the prettiest in Mayfair. Lord 
Algernon is in the Life Guards, 


mong notable men of science in this 
country Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
C.B., G.C.S.I., who on June 30 entered on 
his eighty-fifth year, may justly be regarded 
as the doyex. Away back in the fourth 
decade of last century Sir Joseph Hooker 
was serving as surgeon and naturalist in 
Sir James Ross’s Antarctic Expedition, and 
in the years 1847-77 he visited as a naturalist 
various regions of America and Asia. Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s connection with Kew Gar- 
dens embraces a period of thirty years, from 
1855 till 1885, and the venerable scholar, 
who includes the collection of Wedgwood ware 
and portraits of eminent men among his re- 
creations, has given to the world a number of 
volumes embodying the results of his obser- 
vations and-researches. Educated at Glasgow 
High School and University it was befitting 
that his a/wa mater should, on the occasion 
of the jubilee celebrations the other week, 
honour her distinguished son, who has held 
both the office of President of the Royal 
Society and President of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science. 


E. Pirou 
MISS LIZZIE YU KENG 


Another of the daughters of Yu Keng and Lady Yu 

appa Marchioness of Lansdowne, whose 

portrait appears on the opposite 
page, is the wife of one prominent member 
of the present Government and the sister of 
another. Her husband is, of course, the 
Foreign Secretary, while Lord George Hamil- 
ton, the Secretary of State for India, is her 
brother. Both of her sons are soldiers and 
have served in South Africa, Lord Kerry, 
the elder son, is in the Irish Guards and was 
for some time A.D.C. to Lord Roberts ; his 
brother, Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, is in the 
Ist Dragoons. Lady Lansdowne has two 
daughters ; the eldest, Lady Evelyn, married 
in 1892 Mr. Victor Cavendish, who is heir- 
presumptive to the Duke of Devonshire, while 
her sister, Lady Beatrice, married four years 


. ago the youthful Marquis of Waterford. 
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The 


Marchioness of 


Lansdowne with 
her Husband 
and Eldest Son. 


,Eliiort & Fry 
-THE MAROQ'NIS OF LANSDOWNE 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


J. Edwards 
THE EARL OF KERRY 
Eldest son of Lord Lansdowne 


Langyier 


THE MARCHIONESS OF LANSDOWNE 


The Marchioness of Lansdowne is the wife of the Foreign Secretary and sister of the Duke of Abercorn and 
Lord George Hamilton 
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Fin College may be considered as the 
most famous school for boys in the 
world. Since its foundation by Henry VI. 
in 1440 a great majority of the rulers of 
England have been educated there. Take 
the present Government as a_test—Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cadogan, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Akers-Douglas (nine 
out of twenty of the Cabinet) are old Eton 
boys. Again, Lord Roberts is also an old 
Etonian. 

A commoner is officially designated by his 
surname only; an honourable is officially 
described as “Mr.” Thus Lord Methuen’s 
son is printed as “Mr. Methuen.” At present 
the following boys representing the peerage 
and baronetage are at Eton :— 


DUKE AND DUKES’ SONS. 

Duke of Leinster, who is in the Remove, 
is the youngest Duke in the peerage and 
premier Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Ireland. 
He is fourteen years old and succeeded his 
father at the age of six. His mother, who 
was one of the beautiful Duncombes, died 
when he was eight. His second brother, 

Lord Desmond FitzGerald, who is nearly 
thirteen, is in the Fourth form. 

Northumberland.—Lord Eustace Suther- 
land Campbell Percy, who is in the Fifth 
form, Middle Division, is the youngest son of 
the Duke of Northumberland ; his mother isa 
sister of the Duke of Argyll. He is fourteen. 

Roxburghe.—Lord Robert Edward _Innes- 
Ker, who is in the Fifth form, Middle Division, 
is the youngest brother of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe. He is sixteen. 

Rutland.—Lord Roos of Belvoir, who is 
in the Middle Fourth form, is the son of the 
Marquis of Granby and the grandson of the 
Duke of Rutland. He was born in 1886, 
His mother is a very clever artist. 

Wellingion.—Lord Gerald Wellesley, who 
is in the Fifth form, Lower Division, is the 
third son of the Duke of Wellington, who 
succeeded only last year. He is sixteen. 

Westminster.—Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 
who is in the Army Class II., is the youngest 
son of the late, and the stepuncle of the 
present, Duke of Westminster. He was born 
in 1884. 


MARQUISES’ Sons, 


Cholmondeley. — Lord George 
Cholmondeley, who is fourteen, is in the 
Remove. He is the second son of the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley. 

Northampton.—Earl Compton, who is 
in the Fifth form, Middle Division, and stays 
with Mr, Benson, is the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Northampton; his mother is a 
Baring. He was born in 1885. 

Tweeddale. — Earl of Gifford, born 
1884, who is in the Fifth form, Middle 
Division, is the heir of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale. His second brother, 

Lord Arthur Vincent Hay, who is two 


years younger, is in the Lower Division of 
the Fifth form, 


Hugo 


EARL AND EARLS’ Sons, 


Earl of Caledon, who is in the Remove, 
was born in 1885, and succeeded his father 
three years ago as fifth earl. His family 
name is Alexander and his town residence is 
in Carlton House Terrace. 

Aylesford.—Lord Guernsey, who is in the 
Fifth form, Upper Division, is the eldést son 
of Lord Aylesford and was born in 1883. 

Beauchamp.—Hon. Henry Lygon, who is 
in the Fifth form, was born in 1884, and is. 
the half-brother of Earl Beauchamp. 

Carnarvon, — Hon. Mervyn Robert 
Howard Molyneux Herbert, who is in the 
Fifth form, is the half-brother of the Earl of 
» Carnarvon, and was born in 1882, 


BLUE BLOOD AT ETON. 


Coventry.—Hon. Thomas George Coventry 
is in the Army Class II]. He was born in 
1885, and is the youngest and sixth son of the 
Earl of Coventry. 


Darniey.—Lord Clifton of Rathmore, who 
is in the Fifth form, Lower Division, is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Darnley (Ivo Bligh, 
the well-known cricketer, who succeeded to 
the peerage last year). He is fifteen. 


Drogheda.—Viscount Moore, who is in 
the Fifth form, Upper Division, is the only 
son of Lord Drogheda. He is seventeen. 


Dundonald.—Lord Cochrane, who, is in 
the Remove, is the heir of the Earl of Dun- 
donald, who led the relieving cavalry into 
Ladysmith. He is fifteen. 


Eglinton and Wéinton.—Hon. Francis 
Cunninghame Montgomerie, who is in the 
Remove, was born in 1887 and is the youngest 
son of the Earl of Eglinton. 


Hlopetoun.——Lord Hope, who is the heir 
of the Earl of Hopetoun, was born in Sep- 
tember, 1887; heis one of the “ unplaced ” boys 
at Eton. Lord Hopetoun, Governor-General 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, has been 
very much in evidence during the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Empire tour. 


LORD HOPE 
He is the heir of Lord Hopetoun. This picture is by 
Mr. Langfier 


Howe.—Lord Curzon, who is in the Fifth 
form, Middle Division, is the only son of 
Earl Howe. His mother, who is an aunt of 
the Duke of Marlborough, has identified her- 
self with the war funds. He is seventeen. 
This time last year he was Mr. Francis Richard 
Henry Penn Curzon-Howe. Lord Robert 
Innes-Ker, who is at Eton, is his cousin. 


_ Jersey.—Hon. Arthur George Child Vil- 
liers, who is in the Fifth form, is the younger 
son of Lord Jersey. He is eighteen. 


Kilmorey.—Hon. Francis Edward Need- 
ham, who is in the Fifth form, Lower 
Division, is the second son of the Earl of 
Kilmorey and was born in 1886. 


_ Leven and Melville.—Lord Balgonie, who 
is in the Fifth form, Middle Division, and stays 
with Mr. Benson, is the eldest son of Lord 
Leven and Melville. His mother is one of 
the Portmans. He is fifteen. 


_ _Morley.—Hon. John Holford Parker, who 
is in the Remove, was born in 1886 and is the 
youngest son of the Earl of Morley. 
Pembroke.—Hon. George Sidney Herbert, 
who is in the Remove, is the second son of 
the Earl of Pembroke and was born in 1886. 
St. Germans.—Lord Eliot, who is in the 
Army Class 1V. and stays with Mr. Benson, 


is the heir of the Earl of St. Germans. He 
was born in 1885, 


Winchilsea and Nottingham.—Viscount 
Maidstone, who is in the Fifth form, Lower 
Division, is the son of Lord Winchilsea and 
Nottingham. He was born in’ 1885. His 
only brother, Hon. Denys George Finch- 
Hatton, born 1887; is in the Remove. 

Winterton.—Viscount Turnour, who is 
in the Fifth form, Upper Division, is the only 
son of Earl Winterton and the nephew of the 
Duke of Abercorn. He is eighteen. 

Yarborough.—Lord Worsley, who is in 
the Fourth form, is the eldest son of the 
Earl of Yarborough ; his mother is Baroness 
Conyers in her own right. He is fourteen. 


VISCOUNT, 


Viscount Torrington, who is in the Fifth 
form, Lower Division, was born in 1886 and 
succeeded his father, the eighth peer, in 1889. 
Three years ago he was: made a Page of 
Honour to the Queen. He is a descendant of 
the great admiral, Sir George Byng. 


BARON AND BARONS’ SONS. 


Baron Holm Patrick, who is in the Re- 
move, was born in 1886 and in 1898 succeeded 
his father (lon Trant Hamilton, who was raised 
to the peerage in 1897). His mother is a 
sister of the late Duke of Wellington. 

Addington. — Hon. Raymond Egerton 
Hubbard, who is in the Fifth form, Middle 
Division, was born in 1884. He is the second 
son of Baron Addington. 

De Ramsey.—Hon. Reginald Ailwyn Fel- 
lowes, who is in the Fifth form, Upper Divi- 
sion, is the second son, of Baron de Ramsey 
and was born in 1884. 

Deramore.—Hon, Eustace de Yarburgh- 
Bateson is in the Fifth form, Middle Division. 
He was born in 1884 and is the brother of 
Lord Deramore. 

Kinnaird. — Hon. Arthur Middleton 
Kinnaird, who is in the Fifth form, Lower 
Division, was born in 1885 and is the third 
son of Lord Kinnaird. 

O' Netll—Hon. Robert William Hugh 
ONeill, who is in the Fifth form, Upper 
Division, was born in 1883. He is the 
younger son of Baron O’Neill. 

hRibblesdale.—Hon, Charles Alfred Lister. 
King’s Scholar, is in the Fifth form, Lower 
Division. He was born in 1887. He is the 
second son of Lord Ribblesdale and the 
nephew of Mrs. Asquith. 


‘BARONETS. 


Sir George William Abercromby, eighth 
baronet, is in the Fifth form, Lower Division. 
He is fifteen and succeeded his father in 1895. 

Sir Coleridge Arthur FitzRoy Kennard, 
who is in the Fifth form, was born in 1885. 
The late Queen signified her intention of 
bestowing a baronetcy on his grandfather, but 
the latter died in 1890 before the dignity 
was conferred, and it was given instead to 
the boy now at Eton. 

Sir Everard Philip Digby Pauncefort- 
Duncombe, who is in the Remove, is sixteen 
and succeeded his father in 1895. 

Sir Jacob Preston, fourth baronet, who is 
in the Remove, was born in 1887 and suc- 
ceeded his father in'1897. 


Sir James Walter Mackay Simpson, who 
is in the Fifth form, is the grandson of the 
great physician who introduced chloroform. 
Born in 1882 he succeeded his father in 1898. 

Mr, Gladstone’s grandson and heir, William 
Glynne Charles Gladstone of Hawarden, born 
1885, is in the Fifth form, Middle Division. 
Mr. Gladstone entered Eton exactly eighty 
years ago. 

Besides these there are sons of the follow- 
ing: Earls Cadogan, Cawdor, Coventry, and 
Wemyss ; of Viscounts Clifton, Cobham, and 
Falmouth ; and of Barons Clinton, Hastings, 
Methuen, Hillingdon, Dunleath, Torphichen, 
and Baroness Kinloss, 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
WHEE K_ BY WEEK 


MISS MADGE LESSING AT THE ALHAMBRA 


Miss Lessing is the pretty American who played the part of ‘‘ Beauty at the last season's pantomime at Drury Lane. She opened at the Alhambra on Monday. 
This picture is by W. and D, Downey 
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THE LATLER 


NEWS FROM THE 


‘Pievezee is bound to be very dull until Sep- 
tember, for the managers are away on 
holidays or are going on tour, and scarcely 
a new play is to be produced during the next 
few weeks. Thisis unfortunate for the country 
cousin who comes for his summer holiday in 
London. I used to spend every summer 
holiday in London for years, and yet I never 
saw Mr. Tree until I settled in town, as 
he had always been on tour at the time I was 
taking my holiday, and many provincials must 
have experienced the same disappointment. 


he energy of Mr. George Edwardes is end-~ 


less. He not only runs Daly’s and the 
Gaiety and takes a very close -interest in the 
affairs of the Empire (in Leicester Square), to 
say nothing of a racing stable and the manage- 
ment of a large estate which he has built in 
the West-end of London, but he has joincd 
forces with Mr. Lowenfeld and will produce 
at the Apollo Theatre in September a new 
musical piece, Zhree Little Maids, to be 
represented respectively by Miss Evie Greene, 
Miss Edna May, and Miss Ada Reeve. I 
hesitate to think what sort of salary bill Mr. 
Lowenfeld will have with such a trio. 


Tes popularity of Zhe Geisha is endless ; 

and difficult as it is for non-professionals 
to play yet the Karachi Amateur Dramatic 
Club has produced it at Karachi. The piece 
was’ staged by Brigadier-General J. H. S. 
Craigie, who was originally in the Highland 
Light Infantry and served in the Chitral 
Campaign under Sir Robert Lowe as assis- 
tant adjutant-general. He is now assistant 
adjutant-general to the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, Sir Arthur Palmer. O Mimosa San 
was played by Miss Craigie, and Mrs. Craigie 
figured as Lady Constance Wynne. 


“Tre popular namesakes of the Clan 
Fraser who are not related to each other 
are Agnes, Margaret and Winifred. 


“THE GEISHA” 


Wis Agnes Fraser, the fascinating Kath- 

le nof Zhe Emerald /sle, got her first 
chance from the late Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and 
has never appeared elsewhere than in Savoy 
opera. Touring for a few months in Zhe 
Vicar of Bray and The Lucky Star gave her 
the desired opportunities to perfect herself in 
stage technique. - The management, recognis- 
ing that the newcomer was possessed of more 
than ordinary talent, brought her up to-town 
for the production of The Rose of Persia. 


bout one week after the first night a couple 
of changes ‘occurred in the cast, by 
reason of which Miss Isabel Jay became the 
prima donna of the company. This arrange- 
ment left vacant the part of Blush-of-Morning, 
and a telegram despatched one forenoon to 
Miss Fraser at her home in Crouch End 
brought her to the theatre. Mr. Carte asked 
her could she undertake Miss Jay’s part, 
Miss Fraser said “ Yes,” and within twenty- 
four hours was ready to go on. She had in 
the interval perfected herself in the words, 
the business, the music, and also learned a 
dance. To the fact that she comes of a 
family passionately fond of music Miss Fraser 
thinks she owes her success. At her home in 
Scotland she received most of her training, 
yet not one of her relatives had been on the 
stage. Her life is a very quiet and happy 
one. She does not care about excitement, 
and-has never had any exceptional experi- 
ences. She is very fond of the theatre, and 
as a spectator likes good drama. Her chief 
out-of-doors amusement is a long walk, and 
at home her pleasure lies in books. 


M iss Margaret Fraser.—Content, up to the 

present at least, to play unexacting parts 
in Mr. George Edwardes’s Gaiety productions, 
Miss Fraser has none the less compelled by 
her graceful presence and stage manner even 
greater attention than many ladies to whom 
falls the recital of more dialogue. At Daly’s, 


AS PLAYED BY AMATEURS 


‘ 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


to which she migrated a few weeks ago for 
the part of Rose Tucker in Sax Joy, her 
presence is welcome, for the Gaiety’s loss is 
Daly’s gain. Miss Fraser is a Scotswoman, 
very handsome, tall and erect. The years of 
her life that she has given to the stage have 
all been passed in Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management except for one short interval 
when she ventured into pantomime. With 
The Gaiety Girl she paid a six months’ visit 
to America, and now her ambition is to return 
to that country, if not for ever at least for a 
time. The river is Miss Fraser’s chief source 
of delight all through the months of summer, 
and on Sundays not far from Cookham, 
when the weather suits and the occasion 
serves, she may be recognised handling a 
pair of sculls with all the graceful ease of an 
adept. 


M iss Winifred Fraser.—Comedy has a clever 

and conscientious exponent in the 
person of Miss Winifred Fraser, who since the 
first or second month of 1900 has almost 
invariably played the second lead to Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell at the Royalty. Miss 
Fraser has been acting since she was sixteen, 
and as her father was a country clergyman 
she is a living example of that oft-desired 
alliance which so many people would like to 
see extended between the Church and the 
Stage. It was when Mr. John Hare was in 
management at the Garrick that Miss Fraser 
got her first London engagement. “The 
school was an invaluable one for me,” she 
says, “for it so happened that I was wanted 
for the part of Clara in School and to under- 
study Miss Kate Rorke.” Since then she has 
been in many notable productions at the 
Lyceum, Haymarket, Terry’s, and the Avenue, 
as well as the Royalty. Miss Fraser lives in 
Kensington, and is loyal enough to her own 
profession to declare that she thinks there is 
no amusement like the theatre, no pleasure 
equal to listening to good music. 


IN KARACHI 
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Madame Melba’s Latest Portrait. 


The critics are agreed that Madame Melba's voice has improved this season, This excellent portrait of the diva is by Mr. Mendelssohn 


THE TALLER 


had really made up four ses of happy 
couples for this page, but one lady has 
cried off since I got my pictures. The balance 
is righted, however, by the fact that Miss 
Elliott Page is to be married on Wednesday 


to Mr. Ernest Hatheway Turn- 
bull, who lives at St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. Miss Page is 
a New Yorker who made her 
début in The Dancing Girl 
when it was produced by Mr. 
Daniel Frohman on the other 
side. In choosing a consort she 
has made a sort of compromise 
between England and her own 
great continent. She is not to 
retire from the stage, as the 
actress who marries usually an- 
nounces—only to change her 
intention in a year or so. 


espite a bad season and the 
perpetual growth of the 
suburban playhouse, which seem 
bound to affect central London, 
another playhouse is to be built 
in the West-end. Mr. E. G. 
Saunders, the director of the 
Notting Hill Gate and Camden 
Town theatres, is going to build 
a house for Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son on a_ site between the 
Haymarket and Regent Street, 
now eccupied by what was once 
St. James’s Market. Meantime 
the theatre which was going to 
be built in St. Martin’s Lane 
seems to be “off,” and the site 
is still surrounded by an ugly 
hoarding. It is also announced 
that the negotiations to turn the 
Princess’s Theatre into a sort of 


circus music hall for Keith, the American 
entertainer, have fallen through. 
the Warings, who were to decorate it, are 


still “ waiting instructions,” 


Ape Bond Street tea shop which figures in 
The Wilderness at the St. James’s 
Theatre is becoming the rage. 


smartest has been opened at 95, New Bond 
Street, where some Japs and some English- 


One of the 


MISS 


Miss Ivene Vanbrugh is the younger 

sister of Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. 

Arthur Bourchier) and made her first ap- 

pearance with Mr. Toole in 1889. Her 

triumphs have been in Trelawny of the 

Wells and in The Gay Lord Quex. The 
picture is by Mr. Ellis 


IRENE VANBRUGH 


At least 


women dressed like Japs bring you tea, and one 
of them plays a harp. The rooms are prettily 
decorated and are enriched by specimens of 
Japanese art and embroidered hangings. 


MR. DION BOUCICAULT 


Mr. Dion Boucicault is the eldest son 
of the author of the famous Shaughraun, 
He was born in New York, and made his 
first appearance as the Dauphin in Lonts 
XI, in 1880. He was a manager in Aus- 
tralia for some years and has recently 
been associated with Mr. Bourchier 
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M« Seymour Hicks, who has been figuring 

in the courts 
Stock Exchange action, has a clever brother, 
Mr. Stanley Brett, who plays in the curtain- 
raiser, You and J, at the Vaudeville. By 


in connection with a 


his appearance Mr. Stanley 
Brett would be likely to con- 
vince a stranger that the army, 
not the stage, was the pro- 
fession to which he was 
devoting his energies. His 
father was a captain in the 
Black Watch, and heredity has 
therefore much to do with 
the manner and bearing of the 
young actor, who three years 
ago relinquished an_ inten- 
tion to enter the Royal Navy’ 
in order that he might seck 
success in drama. Mr. Brett 
was born in Jersey twenty-one 
years ‘ago and was destined for 
the “Queen’s Navee.” Blood, 
however, is thicker than water, 
so when he reflected on the 
success that his brother, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, was gaining in 
London he made up his mind 
to forget all thoughts of the sea 
and follow instead the footsteps 
of his senior. 


H*® first essay was as the 

jockey in Lord and Lady 
Algy at the Kingston Theatre, 
shortly after which he proved 
himself qualified for much better 
parts. He lives with his brother 
and sister-in-law, Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, at Shepperton. He 
spends the free hours of every 
day upon the river. Of all 


sports he prefers punting, and by dint of 
hard training and with just a little luck he 
hopes to carry off the prize in the punting 
race at the Shepperton Regatta in August, 


MISS MAUD DANKS 


Miss Maud Danks began her career 
as a concert singer. Then she joined 
Mr. George Edwardes's forces and played 
in A Greek Slave and A Runaway. Girl. 
She recently played with Miss Marie 
Tempest at the Prince of Wales's 


MR. H. B. WARNER 


Mr. H, B. Warner is the only son ot 

the veteran Mr. Charles Warner and the 

brother of Miss Grace Warner. He made 

his first appearance at the Princess's in 

The Absent-minded Beggar. The pictures 
are by Mr. Ellis 


MISS SUZANNS SHELDON 


Miss Suzanne Sheldon is an American 

who studied music in Germany and made 

her first appearance at the Lyceum. She 

has played at several theatres, including 

the Globe and the Adelphi. Her picture 
is by Mr, Ellis 


SOME THEATRICAL ENGAGEMENTS——-FOR LIFE 
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HERBERT SLEATH 


Mr. Herbert Sleath was educated at 

Eton, has cattle-ranched and gold-m‘ned 

in Mexico, He made a fortune as a 

manager at the Strand, and has acted at 

various theatres, notably as Darnay in 
The Only Way 
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“THE FORTUNE TELLER’”’ 
At the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR. OF THE HUNGARIAN COMIC OPERA. 


My aged grandma told me, MISS ALICE NIELSEN She never should be frivolous ; 
And I've read the same in books, She never should be bold. 

That it doesn't matter what a girl My grandma said, “ My darling, 
May wear nor how she looks. As “Irma,” the pupil in the ballet school Always do as you are told.” 


Te, 


CHE AT EE ke 


THE 
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STORY OF THE 


OPERA. 


THE. BARITONE 
Myr, Eugene Cowles played the part of “ Sandor,” 


the fortune teller's gipsy lover. 
here singing the song of the sword :— 
Look to your weapons men! 
See that they are bright, 
For before the day is over 
You shall need them in the fight 
See that they're sharp, my men— 
Trusty steel and true. 
If not, why bring them all 
To me, I temper them for you. 


comic opera, 
The Fortune 
Teller, was first pro- 
duced in Toronto (and 
it was, therefore, un- 
necessary to get it 
licensed on its London 
production, Canada 
being a British colony). 
It was put on at the 
Casino Theatre, New 
York, on September 14, 
1898,and at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, London, 
April 9. 

The plot of the 
opera is somewhat com- 
plicated, but the main 
fact to remember. is 
that Miss Alice Nielsen 
appears in three totally 
different characters :— 

(1) As Irma, th2 
heiress, to whom we 


Bhs he 


are introduced as a 
pupil in the ~ ballet 
school. 


(2) As Musette, the 
gipsy fortune _ teller, 
who is extremely like 
her and takes her place 
after Irma’s elopement 
with Captain Ladislas, 
a hussar.. 

(3) As’ Fedor, a 
young Hungarian of- 
ficer (the brother of 
Irma), who is supposed 


THE COMEDIAN 
Mr. Joseph Cawthorn played the part of a gipsy, 
the father of ‘‘ Musette.” 


He is shown 


For'd! Charge! 


“THE FORTUNE 
TELLER,” 


4 Comic Opera in Three Acts. 


Dressed by CoMELLI, ALtas, and AUGUSTE 
Scenery by EpwarpD Ryan 
Illustrated by Ettis and WateEry. 


Introduced to the Shaftesbury Theatre April 9 
Written by Harry B, SMITH 
Composed by Victor HERBERT 


Acted by :— 


Irma - F E yan heiress introduced as a pupil at the Pallet 
school at the Opera at Buda-Pesth 


{A gipsy fortune teller who takes Irma’s place } ; : = 
1 when the latter elopes } > - Miss ALICE NIELSEN 


A lieutenant in the Royal Hussars, brother of Irma - - Miss ALICE NIELSEN 


- Mr. FRANK RUSHWORTH 
(Tenor) 


- Mr. JOSEPH HERBERT 


-  - Miss ALICE NIELSEN 


Musette - - - 
Fedor Petofi - 
Captain Ladislas 


- A Hungarian Hussar in love with Irma - { 


Count Berezowski - 


( An impecunious Polish composer who wants to 
marry Irma 


, Irma's ballet master, who practically sells her to 
FRESCO os Nie a { the Count } 


- Mr, ALEXANDER CLARK 


Sandor - - -  Agipsy musician blacksmith in love with Musette | ‘é Mr: phere cere 
Aner “Doli ic” 
Bore ae m { A gipsy, the father of et a “polite lunatic” | _ Mr. JOSEPH CAWTHORN 


Bo 
) A prima donna supposed to have eloped with} Res Miss VIOLA GILLETTE 


Mdlle. Pompon” - ) Musette’s brother 


Vaninka - - - - - A gipsy ballad singer - - - Miss WINIFRED WILLIAMS 
Rafael - - - -.#- -~- -. A young gipsy | - aie ene tt - Miss WILLIE NORTON 
Sergeant Potemkin - - - -— = = =a is = eetneay Yai euen tel omer ME Raph D) WARD au AS 
Cauca Keine - | - - Colinandtonthetin etaae forces - - i : Mr. PAUL NICHOLSON 
Wanda- - - ( -.-  - Miss MAY BOLEY 
Etelka - Stes - Fellow pupils of Irma in the ballet school -} -  - Miss ANNA HICKISH 
Vera - - - lL - - - Miss M. DEVERE 


Sergeant Kopaczy-. - - Sap) Nal Bot wae ae. Chee ee i ee ee ‘Mr. ROLAND PAUL 
Waldemar - - - - Prompter at the Opera House - - - Mr. FREDERICK BUTLER 
Lieutenant Alimtr - - - - : - = - - = = - - Miss DAISY LEIGHTON 
Lieutenant Timar - - - - - = - = = = = - - - - Miss RUBY PAINE 


Jan = sy eae - - -  - Atailor'sboy - - - - Miss ADELAIDE BOUTELLE 
Rigo - = cs - - - - ' Agipsy boy = - - - - - Miss BLANCHE BROOKS 
Paul = = 42 oe = = A baker's boy 4.2). 50-5 =. fe - -Mrss LILIAN DEVERE 


-Mr. THOMAS BURTON 
Mr. W. THOMPSON 


First Detective 
Second Detective 


' 
1 
1 
' 
' 
b 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 


Act I,—Courtyard of the Opera House at Buda-Pesth, adjacent to the ballet school, from which 
Irma escapes with her lover. 
Act II,—Garden of the chateau of Count Berezowski, in which Musette is palmed off as the 
Countess Irma. 
Act III,—Camp of the Hungarian army near Buda-Pesth, where Irma, dressed as her brother, Fedor, 


is unmasked. 


THE TENOR 
My. Frank Rushworth played the part of “ Irma's" 
brother, ‘‘ Fedor,” a hussar. One of his best songs 
had the chorus :— 
Left hand on rein so steadily, 
Right upon sabre readily, 
Galloping, galloping, 
Trust to the God of Wars! 
If we are not victorious, 
Heroes, the death is glorious. 
On to the battery ! 
Hungaria's hussars. 


Ride, ride, 


to have eloped with a 
prima donna, Madlle. 
Pompon. 

In each of these 
guises Miss Nielsen is 
exceedingly effective, 
for while she is essen- 
tially feminine-looking 
as Irma and Musette 
she makes one of the 
best boys ever seen on 
the stage. 

Of course every- 
thing is straightened out 
all right after many 
ups and downs of for- 
tune ; but from first to 
last Miss Nielsen is the 
life of the opera, which 
has had a great vogue 
in America, where Miss 
Nielsen is extremely 
popular. She is stay- 
ing in London. 

Mr. Eugene Cowles, 
the baritone, who is a 
Canadian by birth, left 
the cast some wecks 
ago and returned to 
America, where he is 
very popular. Mr. 
Cowles is by far the 
best baritone that has 
been }eard on the 
light opera stage for 
many years, and he is 
a distinct loss to Eng- 
lish p!aygoers, 
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THE MUSICAL COUNT BARGAINING FOR A NECKLACE FOR HIS FIANCEE 


This picture shows Count Berezowski (Mr. Joseph Herbert), the jeweller (Mr. Nicholson), and the ballet master (Mr, Alexander Clark) 


MISS MAY BOLEY AS A BALLET DANCER AND THE HUSSAR OFFICERS 
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Is there one-who fears to die? MISS ALICE NIELSEN And when the battle’s o'er, 


Let the craven traitor fly, i What welcome is in store 
We shall all the world defy Impersonating her brother, ; From the maids that we adore 


For Hungaria—Hungaria ! Fedor ' In Hungaria—Hungaria ' 
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We have a home ‘neath the forest shades; MISS ALICE NIELSEN ‘ Wandering ever, here and there 


Never any other have we. Our roof is the sky above. 
Our camp-fires glow in nooks and glades, Masquerading as the fortune Juché! but the Romany eyes are rare, 


Where our tents are white to see. teller, ‘*Musette” And the Romany life is love 
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MR. JOSEPH. CAWTHORN AS “ BORIS” 
he comedy of Zhe Fortune Teller was in excellent hands 
when it was entrusted to Mr. Joseph Cawthorn, who figured as 
Musette’s father, the gipsy, Boris. The part belongs to the polite 
lunatic type. One says the polite lunatic, for though it was only 
one (and a recent 
one at that) of a 
long series of bro- 
ken German parts 


which have long 
been famous in 
America it was 


rather new to Eng- 
lish playgoers when 
they saw it in Zhe 
Belle of New 
York; nor, it is 
said, is Mr. Sulli- 
van, who played the 
part in that wonder- 
ful mascot, by any 
means the best in- 
terpreter of such 
a character that 
America could send 
us, for some other 
comedians who 
have followed him 
are even more amus- 
ing. Still, having 
been first in the field 
in London Mr. Sul- 
livan made the type 
his own. 


MR. JOSEPH CAWTHORN as “ BORIS” 
The father of ‘‘ Musette” 


here had been 
various tenta- 

tive attempts to make such a part popular on this side before 
The Lelle of New York arrived. One of the very best was that 
of Hans the Boatman, which Mr. Arnold. played with such success 
for many years. Polite lunatic parts cannot, however, be reckoned 


AND 


i) 


MR. CLARK AS THE BALLET MASTER 


as a permanent addition to our gallery of stage characters, for they 
caricature a type that does not exist in this country, though it is 
extremely common in America, where Germans have crowded in 
enormous numbers and speak a good deal of broken or, at least, 
Teutonised English. 
hus it is that the 
polite lunatic 
type has palled, even 
when it has been 
very cleverly played 
as it was by Mr. Sul- 
livan in the succes- 
sor to Zhe Belle of 
New York and by 
the clever comedian 
who figured in Zhe 
Belle of Bohemia, 
and the 7é/e would 
soon become as tedi- 
ous as the dodder- 
ing old French inn- 
keeper in the style 
of opera bouffe that 
Reece and Farnie 
used to concoct. 


r. Cawthorn is 
a very clever 
comedian, very typi- 
cal of his country- 
men. His humour 
is very quiet and, 
like the polite luna- 
tic, an extreme air 
of kindliness perme- 
ates whatever he 
does. During his stay with us he sustained a rather bad accident, 
but his sense of humour saved him from becoming hypochon- 
driacal, and he was soon back at his post. Like most of his 
fellow comedians his talents are of an all-round kind. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN AS “FEDOR” 
A lieutenant in the Royal Hussars 
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MISS MAY BOLEY 


I am anxious my agility And with speeches of the wittiest, 


Should enrapture the nobility ; To the noble count all hail! 


So with poses of the prettiest, As one of the ballet girls All hail! all hail! 
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NIELSEN. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN AS “ MUSETTE” 


IN HER WEDDING-DRESS 


These pictures show Miss Nielsen in one of the most attractive items in the opera, when she indulges in a very eccentric dance ending in a fascinating cake walk 


\/[ iss Alice Nielsen comes from distant 
in Nashville, in the State of Tennessee. 
Her home—for young as she is Miss Nielsen 
has built a home for herself —lies still farther 
off than Tennessee on the Pacific slope, in 
sunny California. Out there Miss Nielsen is 
the owner of a cattle ranche, and when the 
hot days and sultry nights of an American 
summer are making themselves felt with 
added force in the great cities of the United 
"States she flies westward to look at her lands 
and stock. There she amuses herself in the 
comparative freshness of a Californian sum- 
mer, spending the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours on horseback, enjoying to her 
heart’s content the freedom of her own home 

and the life in the open air. 
G ince her arrival in London Miss Nielsen 
has seized every available opportunity 


to enjoy that which she calls her “ favourite 
hobby—the horse,” and may constantly be seen 
in the early morning in the Row. Her habit of 
early rising is not, she says, a family failing, 
and her brother, who remained here with her 
until he got a little homesick, was known to 
his friends as “ The Lark ”—a title humorously 
bestowed because he dearly loved a long 
sleep. Nothing in London appeals to Miss 
Nielsen more strongly than the ease and 
quietness with which the vast traffic of this 
great metropolis is managed. From her 
windows at St. Ermin’s Hotel she can watch 
the double current of ceaseless traffic ; no 
shrieking elevated railways or whizzing, gong- 
clanging electric street cars to shock the ears 
and set one’s nerves vibrating. 
M* Nielsen always arrives at the theatre 
half an hour before the curtain goes up. 


MISS EFFIE HAMILTON 


One of the chorus 


MISS WILLIE NORTON 
As the gipsy boy, “ Rafael ' 
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She takes twenty-five minutes to dress, the 
other five minutes may be spent in chatting, 
for she is wonderfully well liked by every 
member of the company, During a perform- 
ance she has to make six full changes of 
costume, so her dresser—a_ happy-looking 
American girl—must have her wits about her. 
Miss Nielsen’s dressing-room is very pretty 
and tastefully furnished. A photograph here 
and there, and a ribbon, with a very well- 
planned and rather handsome dressing table, 
give an air of brightness to the apartment 
that is not at all common in theatres. Off 
the stage Miss Nielsen is as simply natural 
and unaffected as she appears to be when 
acting. She does not attempt to be more 
than herself, and so a very short acquaintance 
will give the key to her exceeding pepularity 
amongst her fellow artists. 


MISS LILIAN DEVERE 
As the baker's boy 
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MISS ELLALINE TERRISS IN “SWEET AND TWENTY.” 


Captain Basil Hood's charming comedy, as produced at the Vaudeville on April 24. Miss Terriss plays the part ot a girl who is loved by two brothers (the sons of a vicar), 
one, a prodigal (played by Mr. Seymour Hicks), whom she loves in return, and the other a “ dour” stay-at-home (played by Mr. Holbrook Blinn), 
This picture is by Ellis and Walery 
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RAE LAGE ET: 


How to Keep 


ew hobbies in the shape of collecting are so inte- 
resting as the gentle art of grangerising. I wonder 
how many people as they pass through the National Por- 
trait Gallery and look at the bust of the late lamented I 
Rey. James Granger know why he is there and who 
he was. Mr. Granger began his life as the vicar of 
Shiplake, Oxfordshire, and in 1769 he published a 
Biographical History of England which he dedicated 
to Horace Walpole, stating that he had “the good 
fortune to retire early to independence, obscurity, and 
content.” 

His method was to take a particular book and 
illustrate it by adding pictures of every kind bearing 
onit. In pursuit of this hobby Mr. Granger did not 
hesitate to remove plates from the volumes to which 
they belonged, and though collections of this kind 
rarely fetch the money they have cost, and though the 
practice is in many respects barbaric from the biblio- 
grapher’s point of view, it is undeniably fascinating. 
Now and again, however, an “extra-illustrated” book 
fetches a good deal of money. Thus at this moment 
an Edinburgh bookseller is offering Horace Walpole’s 
copy of Thomas Davies’s Dramatic Miscellantes, “ con- 
sisting of critical observations on several plays of Shakespeare, with 
a review of his principal characters and those of various eminent 
writers, as represented by Mr, Garrick.” It has been embellished 
with fine portraits of Betterton and Davies, and numerous interesting 
MS. notes and remarks in the handwriting of Horace Walpole, 
containing his personal opinions on many of the actors, actresses, 
and others mentioned in the work, and the bookseller wants £60 for 
the three volumes. 

Now Iam making a pictorial history, on the grangerised principle, 
of the stage as it is to-day, taking my programmes as the peg on 


ONE YEAR’S 
PLAYBILLS 


PLAYS 


HAVE SEEN 


“LONDON 1960 


(No. 2, JULY Io, r190z 


Your Playbills. 


which to hang pictures and portraits illustrating 
each play. Such a journal as THE TATLER makes 
C the game very easy, and | need hardly point out that 
for the playhouse enthusiast it is extremely useful. I 
know that all ardent playgoers keep their programmes, 
but they do so as a rule in such an unmethodical way 
that a playbill can rarely be got when it is wanted. My 
method, and it is only one of several that might be 


adopted, is as follows :— 

Paper.—Get a bookbinder to supply you with sheets of stoutish 
paper with a non-glazed surface, arranged in sections of eight pages, 
and cut to one size (mine is 9 in. by 7 in., which is large enough 
for nearly all programmes). It is best to keep all these sheets 
loose instead of beginning with a bound volume, because you can add 
to the illustrations as the year goes on, and the binder at the end of 
the year can add legets sufficient to counterbalance the additions, 

How to paste-—Personally I prefer gum to paste, and I have found 
only one gum of the slightest value; as, however, I might be sup- 
posed to be writing an advertisement for the firm I do not give its 
name here. See that you don’t get dextrine under the name of gum. 
In order to get your cuttings or pictures to lie perfectly flat it is 
essential that you should apply gum merely to the edges and not to the 
central part of the paper to be pasted, The reason is that the longer 
the paper takes to dry the greater is its tendency to shrink, and in 
shrinking the edges assume the appearance of corrugated iron. 

What to paste.—On one page you paste the part of the programme 
that is of any value. On the page facing it you paste the best report 
of the play. I say ‘“‘report,” because in after Years one wants to 
know what a play is about, and is indifferent to the opinions of critics who discourse 
cnly on its quality without stating its substance. On the third page—or the next twenty 
for that matter—you can paste pictures of the players in the company such as THE 
TaTLER produces. When the volume is bound you can page and index it. The speci- 
men two pages reproduced here illustrating The Emerald Isle are typical, and show 
programme, print, and pictures. I may say that the only way to keep up a book of 
this character is to paste in your programme immediately after you have seen the play, 
as accumulations are exceedingly difficult to overtake, and require a certain quality 
of courage which perhaps the ‘subject is not worth. 


“What’s the good of it all?” Well, to me it is an exceedingty 
interesting and, as I have said, a very useful hobby, for its mechanical 
side is as useful to me as a garden is to another man. 


LONDON 
BOUND 


‘Now the pawage to a Drawing-room's a matter of alarms, 


{Mrs D'Osly Carte nas commenced her inanagement a ree ea ee ney 


of the Savoy Theatre with an opera which happily 


~ RHI EVENING, SATURDAY. APRIL 27th, at 8.15, 
will be produced a New and Original COMIC OPERA, in Two Acts, entitled 


Or, THE CAVES OF CARRIC-CLEENA. 
Written by BASIL HOOD, 
kL OF NewTOWN, K.P. © (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) Mrs JONES: YSON 
D.D. : 5 {his Private Chaplam) | M s 
9 (a young Rebel} 
(Shaterperian Keciter, Character Juspersenater, ele. 
(2 Fidler) 


(rth Peasants) 


Twe Moxriny ue Tete 
Iitack Dax pea) 
d TAKA ae 
as } HM, 1th Regiment of Foot 
| ‘Tie Countess oF Newrow 
Lavy Rosie Pirvin i 
Mou.y O'GKapy (a Peasant Girl) 
} Susaw 0 se . (Lady Rosie's Maid) 


NORA) “Vo (Peasant Girls) 


ther Daughter) 


Produced under the Personal Direction ot the Author. 


Act |. OUTSIDE THE LORD LIEUTENANT’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE | 
Act ik - - = - - = = 
Teriod ABOUT UNE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


PRODUGED UNDER THE STAGE DIRECTION OF MR, RICHARD BARKER. 


EBMEE. ALD ESi1.=: 


Gomposed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and EDWARD GERMAN. 


a 
THE CAVES OF CARRIC-OLEENA | /14/U50 


the I nT Wr. PERCY ANDERSON, and Fsccuted by Min Fis 
Fi rae Oe eh Jesinnass @: Coc, bed Blodame Lanne Wire dy Ceasar 
Dances Arranged by Mr. JOHN D'AUBAN, 


Madame. Avovsyit, 


Musicar, Dingctor Mr. F NCOIS CELLIER. 


~ There will be*an Interval of about Fifteen Minutes between the A 


© ON THIS OOOASION THE OPERA WILL BE CONDUCTED BY MR. EDWARD GERMAN, 


NO FEES OF ANY KIND. 


Programmes ar 
iiatabtly 
ey 


Adon 
ce asivnal ocean 


withthe attetsla 


cra ey . Tiana by Beinaeran. 


ty 


Mas JW. WECKWITH 


maintains the traditions of the house, We all know 
what those traditioas-are—refinemeat, beauty, grace, 
humour, and a complete freedom from offence. The 
Emerald Isle is the work of a librettist and s couple of 
comporers absolutely incapable of doing anything 
vulgar or common, The music is free, fanciful, and 
scholarly ; the libretto is an agreeable compromise 
between what the French call opera comique and the 
ironic humour brought into fashion by Mr W. S. 
Gilbert. ‘The serious side of the libretto is quite in the 
ttyle of the book of La Dame Blanche—gentle, pensive, 
and very pretts, A young fiddler named Pat Murphy 
pretends ‘to’ be blind in order to excite aympathy. 
ving fallen in love with a certain Moll O'Grady, 
Pat desires to resume the ostensible usc of hiv eyesight > 
and it occurs to him that it would be a good plan to 
pretend that the fairies had restored his vision. The 
Jocal '' good people ” are reported to have their head- 
quarters in » certain romantic gicn called Carric-Cleena, 
the sort of scene which Boucicault usually led up 
to in the third acte of bis Irish dramas. Hiding in 
the Carric-Cleeus caves in Terence O'Brien, a young 
patriot, who ia in love with Lady Rosie Pippin, the 
daughter of the Earl of Newton, the Lord Lieutenant, 
This bigh fanctionary always speaks in blank rorse, 
goes about in gorgeous official attire. 
regiment which is quartered near ix ordert to proseed 
to Cartic-Cleena and arrest Terence ; but the peasantry 
frighten the men by telling them that the place is 
haunted by fairies, and = wandering coojuror and 


-|character impersonator named Profemor Munn sub- 


stautiates this statement by appearing in a lon ° 
beard, with a shuddering story of his imprisonment hy 
the “ pixies” from youth toextremeage. The 

‘at the clove of the first act, falls upon Pat starting 

the caves, there to get a sham cure performed on him 
by the fairies. In the second act fun aud frolic are 


“blood of all America, your ancestors in 
way Kings, a copper queen, and half-a-dozen pote pie 
potentates, ‘The democratic principles that must lie in 
your blood with euch an ancestry, will promp: you, Iam 
ture, to love word and no one else.” When ‘Terence is 
captured and Jy in danger, Profemor Bunn geta out of 
the difficulty Ax follows :—“ If we had gueasod that you 
had ¢o much American blood in your composition, we 
should not have rebelled against yous, America is the 
friend of Ireland, You ar English nobloman. 
Therefore you arc nowadays moro than balf American, 
‘Therefore you are our fiend. We are no longer rebels, 


It would be absurd to ehoot ua,” Sandwiched between: 


the delicate slices of action are some dainty ‘*tit-bite” 
of lyric and musical composition in the shape of xcntl- 
mental batiads, spirited choruses, and one particular! 
well-turned ditty for the Professor, the words of whic! 
arc well worth quoting. Thus they rua :— 

Oh ! the age in which we're living strikes & man of any stave, 

Avan age cf make-believe, of itnitation and pretence ; 

And it's gradually growing more impossible to wee 

The difference hetween what pzople are—and seen to be ; 


Gur Indien grow more youhfal naw the langer they're alive, » 


And reduce thelr ages annually, acer thirty.tire 
(Bat for such miscaiculations th iLalwa)s make amends, 
Hy Jiberally addin to the ages of their friends) 
And it sop wrote bis tab ep 
In the present year of grace, 
He perbaps would turn the tables 
On the tortoise in the race— 
For mbich goes quicker on a head, and stayathe taster there, 
The imitation tortcise-eneil—or linitation hare! 
‘There's the vulgar imitation of a true philanthr: 
Who seods hundred thousind—to be patil 
Which purchases s title (as he pevvibly inten 
With an tmitstion coat-of-arms ana lmitati 46. 
hen his wile—a charming lady with an Imitation blash— 
Wilthold a ug reception where Society will rush 
To sce her imitation of a Duchers, In the atyle 
‘Of her imitation weloomes {th an imitation emile! 
Hut a bona-fide Duchess 
Will endeavour to forget 
The aggravating clutenes 
Of erernal etiquette 
By assiating at an (imitation) chasicy bazaar 
As an imitation barmaid, In en imitation bar! 


For ladiew (not of alim axe) love to push and fight and 


eratch, i 

To imitate a scrimmage In a Rugby footholl match 

But if noblewomen do forget they're noble, now and then, 
lenty of young ladien who behave as gentiemen— 
« tallorsmaid, who imitates the cheerlest of 


(ind oes a pretty figure to het tallor too, perhaps!) 
While silly servant madies 
Drees in imitation alli, 
And think they look like ladlen 
‘When they're taking In the milk— 
But thoaah they take the milk In, that’s the only: thing they 


do, < 
‘And the milk takes them in eometloes, blog imitation too? 


SPECIMEN PAGE FROM A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE LONDON STAGE OF TO-DAY 


On the left hand will be found the first-night programme of the Savoy opera, on the right hand appears a newspaper description of the plot and two pictures of characters in the opera 
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Miss Eva Moore Dressing at the St. James’s. 


This picture, which is the copyright of Tue Tarrer ard has been specially taken by Mr. Hodsoll, shows Miss Eva Moore in her dressing 


-room (No. 19) at the 
St. James's, just about to “go on” in the first act of The Wilderness, the pretty comedy written by 


her husband, in which she plays the principal part 
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Tea Shops on the Stage and Off. 


THE BOND STREET TEA SHOP IN “THE WILDERNESS” AT ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 
It forms the first act of Mr. H. V. Esmond's charming play 


THE NEW TEA SHOP IN NEW BOND STREET 


The latest fashionable tea shop is called ‘‘ The Far East,” but it is found in the Far West (New Bond Street). The maids are dressed as Japs. 
Both these pictures are by Mr. Alfred Ellis 
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“A Prophet 


Ta the Editor of Tam Taine, 
DEAR MR. EpitOR—You may remember 
how, on a festive occasion not long ago, the, 
Spitit moved you to address me as a “ prophet\ 
of lest causes” and how I repudiated the 
appellation with some warmth. Unquestion- 
ably, however, you had merely given an 
epigrammatie turn to a very general opinion. 
[ figure in many people’s imagination as an 
impracticable idealist, fanatically devoted to 
all sorts of weird and impossible forms of 
drama, and loftily superior to whatever is 
popular, The other day a gentleman who 
did me the honour to be angry with me (not 
without reason, I confess) informed his 
readers that few plays had “survived my 
adulation.” That is what gentlemen who are 
angry with me seldom fail to say ; and they 
will probably go on doing so to the end of the 
chapter. But I should be sorry that the 
Editor of THE TATLER, and such of his 
readers as may chance to have heard of me, 
should share this illusion. It is not mere 
egoism that impels me to put in a disclaimer. 
I feel it is only fair to the victims of my 
adulation to point out that they have not 
invariably been ruined by it. 

By “prophet of lost causes” you meant, 
1 take it, champion of unpopular movements, 
or something to that effect. Well, there is 
nothing disgraceful in being a champion of 
lost causes. If I were one I should probably 
glory in the fact. “It’s a lonely thing to be a 
champion,” says Mr. Shaw’s prize-fighter 
hero ; and the position your epigram assigned 
me, had it been really mine, would have con- 
ferred on me a distinction I am far from 
possessing. For, as it happens, through 
all my twenty years of work as a dramatic 
critic I have been consistently on the 
winning side. What is the one thing I have 
unceasingly, doggedly, fought for throughout 
these twenty years? What but a sane and 
virile English drama, written by Englishmen 
for Englishmen—the drama which twenty 
years ago was an almost incredible dream, 
and is to-day a living reality ? When I came 
to London the stage was given over to adap- 
tations from the French and doggerel rhyming 
burlesques. These things I combatted to the 
best of my ability—and where are they to-day ? 
The adaptations have dwindled by about 
seventy-five per cent., the rhyming burlesques 
are dead as Nebuchadnezzar. It may be said 
that [ have equally opposed the musical 
comedies which have taken the place of the 
burlesques ; but that is not so. From the 
first I hailed them as a great improvement ; 
from the first I predicted their popularity. It 
is true I once had a faint hope that they 
might develop into something better than the 
formless buffooneries we now see; but the 
“cause” of coherent and really fanciful 
musical comedy is not one that I ever “ pro- 
phesied” with any conviction. On the other 
hand, I was from the first one of the 
most ardent admirers and champions of the 
delightful creations of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
They somehow managed to survive my 
adulation. 

Need I say that I am not such an imbecile 
as to believe that I have contributed in any 
considerable degree to the victory of the causes 
for which I have contended? A writer in a 
high-priced weekly paper cannot possibly 


~ The well-known dramatic critic 


have any influence worth mentioning upon 
the great public, the public which makes 
theatrical success or failure. In this twenty 
years’ war I have simply carried a musket in 
the ranks ; but I have marched and fought— 
praise be to Allah !—on the winning side. 

Let us turn now from “ causes” to in- 
dividuals. Who are the successful dramatists 
of our time? There can be no doubt, I 
suppose, that they are Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Grundy, Mr. Carton, Mr. Esmond. Well, 
if you should ever come across a book I 
published just twenty years ago you will find 
in it essays on Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Grundy (then almost unknown men), in which, 
if I do not actually predict their success, I at 
any rate do all I can to throw their talent into 
relief. From that time onward I have 
followed their careers with, I hope, unfailing 
sympathy ; and (in the case of Mr. Pinero and 
of Mr. Jones at any rate) the plays I have 
praised most warmly have, as a rule, been 
their greatest successes. I can think of only 
one clear instance to the contrary: Mr. Jones’s 
Michael and his Lost Angel—a very in- 
teresting play, which was withdrawn before 
the public had any real opportunity of 
making up its mind about it. From Zhe 
Great Pink Pearl onward I have discerned 
and eulogised the delightful humour of Mr. 
Carton ; from The Divided Way onward I 
have done what I could to secure appreciation 
for the talent of Mr. Esmond. I ask you, sir, 
how a critic who has, in face of sneers and 
jeers from all sorts of superior persons, per- 
sistently applauded and championed the five 
most successful dramatists of the time—how 


such a critic can possibly deserve to rank as 


a “prophet of lost causes ” ? 

Let me give a few more instances of pieces 
which have survived my praise. I was among 
the warmest admirers of the plays of poor 
Oscar Wilde, to whom, up to the moment of 
his downfall, failure was unknown. I had 
nothing but praise for Rosemary, for The 
Little Minister, for The Ambassador, for 
The Tyranny of Tears, for The Man from 
Blankley’s—notable successes all. On a 
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By William Archer. 


lower level, I was almost the only critic who 
had a good word for Zhe Private Secretary 
when it was first produced ; and I praised 
both Charlie's Aunt and A Message from 
Mars. Onthe other hand, I could name a 
good many execrable plays, with Te Sign of 
the Cross at their head, which succeeded in 
spite of my unqualified condemnation. But 
that is a different matter. I do not pretend 
that my judgment is always that of the mob, 
whether of critics or of playgoers; I merely 
assert that, rank melodrama apart, the plays 
which I praise are, in nine cases out of ten, 
not those which fail but those which succeed. 
The angry gentlemen who pretend the contrary 
have not taken the trouble—why should they ? 
—to acquaint themselves with the facts. 

But you, sir, were not angry when you 
called me “a prophet of lost causes.” On the 
contrary, you were speaking with all your 
wonted benevolence, in a moment of con- 
vivial expansiveness. How, then, had you 
fallen into this error? I can only ‘suppose 
it was because you remembered that I 
had translated certain plays of Henrik Ibsen, 
and thought of “Ibsenism” (absurdly so- 
called) as a “cause” and a lost one. My 
dear Mr. Editor, no one is more surprised 
than I at the measure of success with which 
Ibsen has met in this country. I was familiar 
with his works for years before I dreamed of 
translating them, or conceived the possibility 
of his becoming famous in England. When 
he first begun to be heard of here, in the early 
eighties, I was emphatic in declaring (if you 
doubt it I can give you chapter and verse) 
that “Ibsen was impossible on the English 
stage.” In saying so I was a false prophet, 
granted ; but my mistake lay in underrating, 
not in overrating, the power of Ibsen’s genius 
to break down the bastions of our insularism. 
As'a matter of fact, the success of Ibsen in 
England has not only far surpassed my hopes 
but has amply fulfilled even my wishes. 
I have neither expected nor desired that his 
plays should become popular successes. I 
do not want to see any foreign plays popular 
in our theatres. The cause I have cham- 
pioned, and the cause which has marvellously 
prospered, is (let me repeat) that of plays of 
English life and character written by English- 
men for Englishmen. I have rejoiced in the 
interest excited by Ibsen’s works because it 
helped to stimulate the intelligence of a con- 
siderable section of the theatrical public, and 
so paved the way for progress in English 
drama. That Ibsen has had this influence in 
England—that he has widened our theatrical 
horizon in the same way, though perhaps not 
in the same degree, in which he has widened 
the theatrical horizon of France and Germany 


_ no competent observer can possibly doubt. 


In this sense Ibsen has had throughout 
Europe a success unparalleled in the history 
of the drama, and it has been my pleasure 
and my pride to be (not as critic but as trans- 
lator) one of the instruments of that success. 
But I fail to see how having translated the 
plays of the most world-famous dramatist of 
the past quarter of a century entitles me to 
rank as the prophet of a lost cause. 

With all good wishes for the success of 
THE TATLER (not, I am sure, a “lost cause ”), 
I am yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Thala, A ALICILI Da 


MR. BEN WEBSTER 
Picture by Ellis and Walery 


[2 any peerage of English players the 
Websters and the Broughs, who became 
closely united in the persons of Mr. Sydney 
Brough and Miss Lizzie Webster, must always 
hold a prominent place, for the Websters 
have been entertaining us on the stage since 
1818. It is a rather curious fact that both 
families come from the West of England, for 
the father of the first Ben Webster was born 
at Bath where, after a career in the army, he 
settled down as a dancing and fencing master ; 
while the father of Mr. Lionel Brough was a 
brewer at Newport, Monmouth, who took a 
keen interest in the political causes of his day. 
If you were to add up the years that the 
Webste:s and the Broughs and their wives 
have been on the stage you would find that 


) 

Co is 
play and adapted several others ; the other, 
John, acted about 1837 and 1838 at Covent 
Garden, the Haymarket, St. James’s, and the 
Adelphi. Mr. Webster’s brother, Frederick, 
who died in 1878, was stage manager at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

The present generation of Websters are 


weeeer 9 gulD, Den, Wrote a 


Mr. Webster (in the army) 
came from Bath 
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MR. SYDNEY BROUGH 
Picture by Ellis and Walery 


Mr. Lionel Brough, who is now the head of 
the family and is on tour with Mr. Tree, was 
born at Pontypool, Monmouth, on March tro, 
1836, and began his career in the office of 
John Timbs, the antiquary, and was afterwards 
in the office of the Dazly Telegraph. Indeed, 
he claims having originated the present 
system of selling newspapers in the streets, 
having organised a staff of 240 boys for the 
purpose. He will celebrate his jubilee as an 
actor three years hence, for he made his début 
at the Lyceum in December, 1854, in an 
extravaganza, Prince Pretty Pet, written by 
his brother William. Then he hesitated 
between the stage and journalism, for he left 
the stage for four years, returning to the 
Lyceum in 1858 to play in his brother Robert’s. 


Benjamin Webster 


actor, 1879-82 
| 


| 
Frederick Webster 
stage manager (dted 1878) 


=I 
William Webster 
solicitor 
! 


| 
Benjamin Webster 
barrister and dramatist 


i 
John Webster 


actor m. 1£62, d. 1897 


| 
Annie Webster 


| 
Sydney Brough = Lizzie Webster 
actress 


actor actress 


Benjamin Webster = May Whitty 


| 


actor actress 


Harry Webster Lawson = Olive de Bathe 


| 
Harriet Webster = Sir Edward Levy Lawson 
of the Daily Telegraph 


! 
Hugo de Bathe = Mrs. Langtry 
actress 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCTS OF THE WEBSTER FAMILY 


collectively they have been amusing us for 
over three centuries. Taking the members 
of the family who are best known to London 
playgoers alone you can make this calculation 
of the years they have been on the stage : — 


Ben Webster, 1818-75 - - - - 57 years 
Lizzie Webster, 1884-1901 - - Loe Ges 
Annie Webster, 1887-1901 - - Ig 45 
Ben Webster, 1885-1901 - - =ie Oe se 
May Whitty, 1881-1901 - - =~ 2Oass 
Lionel Brough, 1854-1901 - STATA Wes 
Fanny Brough, 1863-1901 - - 21532 Bales 
Sydney Brough, 1885-1901 - - Eat 0 doyle) 
219 » 


During the course of a long life, for he 
died at the age of eighty-five, old Ben Webster 
witnessed a great revolution in the English 
theatre. He declined to follow his father’s 
military career and even threw up the chances 


curiously enough descended from a son who 
was not on the stage. Mr. Ben Webster, 
who was called to the Bar in 1885, had before 
this appeared with the Kendals, but it was 
not until March 3, 1887, that he adopted the 
stage as his regular profession. His wife, 
Miss May Whitty, is the granddaughter of 
one of the founders of the ZLzverpool Post, 
and her father was associated with H. J. 
Byron in the management of one of the Liver- 
pool theatres. She has been exactly twenty 
years on the stage and is an inveterate “ first- 
nighter.” 

The Broughs have had a most honourable 
career as our entertainers. Barnabas Brough, 
who wrote under the name of ‘ Bernard de 
Burgh,” is perhaps not known to the present 
generation, but he wrote several plays. 


Barnabas Brough, dramatist 
| 


burlesque, Zhe Siege of Troy. He again 
retired for five years, joining the staff of the 
Morning Star. Since that time he has rarely 
been “resting.” “Lal” Brough, as he is 
affectionately known, has two sons and a 
daughter on the stage. 

Miss Fanny Whiteside Brough- was born 
in Paris and made her dédzz at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1869, under Mr. 
Charles Calvert. Her brother Robert has. 
confined his attentions mainly to management 
in Australia, where he was once associated 
with Mr. Dion Boucicault. Their half-sister, 
Miss Brenda Gibson, played with Sir Henry 
Irving before she married Mr. Jones Hewson, 
who is now playing the part of the Lord 
Chancellor in The Emerald Tsle at the 
Savoy. Jeol Bs 


Robert Barnabas Brough — 
dramatist, 1828-60 


actress 


I | 


Florence Trevelyan = Robert Brough Fanny Brough Brenda Gibson = Jones Hewson 


actress manager actress 


Elizabeth Romer = 


J. R. Gibson 


| actor (now dead) dramatist 


singer 


| 
Anne Romer = William Brough J.C. Brough Lionel Brough 


actor 


| 


writer 


actress of the Savoy actress 


| | i | 
Mary Brough Percy Brough Sydney Brough = Lizzie Webster 


actor actor actress 


THE PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS PRODUCED BY THE BROUGH FAMILY 


gO 
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One of the Girls from Up There. 


This picture by Mr. Ellis illustrates one of the most charming snow costumes in The Girl from 


Up There at the Duke ot York's Theatre 


THE  TATLER 


MR. F. E. WEATHERLY 
Picture by Elliott and Fry 


. 


Wy inist being shown over a music-printing 

establishment the other day I inquired 
of the manager how many publishers he 
worked for, and was astonished to find that he 
printed for 250 firms. He informed me that 
a very’ large proportion of his work was 
song engraving and printing. To those who 
do not know how it is done the process is 
most interesting. A song is first engraved 
on pewter plates and a copy of it taken on 
paper. The paper transfers the song to a 
smooth stone from which all the printing is 
done. Two London firms alone publish 
about 200 songs per annum, and therefore 
one may conclude that at least 1,000 songs 
are brought out every year. Very few of 
them have even a moderate sale, and on an 
average I should say that not more than two 
or three are successes, By a success I mean 
a sale of 15,000 or 20,000 in the year. 

In the life of a song there are many people 
concerned—the author, composer, publisher, 
singers, travellers, music-sellers, and buyers. 
The author is the originator of the song; he 
is the one who, by his words, can suggest the 
music to the composer. 

If the lyric is bad no composer can write 
good music to it. The words come first and 
the music last, though it has often happened 
that the author has reversed the process by 
writing words to the music, and some very 
successful songs have been the result of this 
form of collaboration. Still the rule is words 
first and music last. 

Mr. Fred Weatherly is universally acknow- 
ledged as the king of lyric writers. For the 
last thirty-three years he has charmed the 
ears of the multitude by his captivating lines. 
Who has not heard of “ Nancy Lee,” “ The 
Children’s Home,” “ Beauty’s Eyes,” “ The 
Holy City,” “ Darby and Joan,” “ Ailsa Mine,” 
and a host of others equally as good ? 

Mr. Weatherly is a_ barrister and his 
father was a doctor. He was educated at 
Hereford Cathedral School, where his love of 
music found congenial soil. Mr. Weatherly 
recalls with humour how he tried three times 
for the Newdegate, how he once wrote a con- 
gratulatory ode on Lord Salisbury as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford (for he was 
a scholar of Brasenose). One thinks, indeed, 
of Mr. Weatherly as of little but the poet of 
the drawing-room, and yet he once wrote a 
Handbook on Logic. \t is exactly thirty years 
since he published his first volume of verse, 
Muriel and other Poems, and many Christmas 
books fcr children, but fortune did not come 
until he begun writing the songs which have 
made his name a household word wherever 
English is spoken. 


FORTUNES 


in 


DRAWING-ROOM DITTIES. 


Mr. Clifton Bingham also has scored many 
successes. Everyone has heard of ‘‘ The Pro- 


_ mise of Life,” “Asthore,” and “The Swallows.” 


Mr. Arthur Chapman has also written a 
great many lyrics that have become deservedly 
popular. 

Mr. Edward Teschemacher is rapidly 
coming to the front with lyrics of a more 
moderate kind. ; 

Of successful composers, Stephen Adams 
easily comes first. No other composer 
(Sullivan excepted) has made so much money 
out of song writing. His income for very 
many years exceeded £2,000 per annum. 
There is always a good refrain to his songs, 
one that haunts you night and day. This is 
generally his first care, and when he has got 
it he soon composes music to the other parts 
of the song. There is not the slightest doubt 
that his songs owe their popularity to their 
refrains. Stephen Adams (who is in reality 
Michael Maybrick) resides at Ryde in the Isle 
of Wight and spends the greater part of his 
life on his yacht. He is also the mayor of that 
town, and was one of the first to welcome Lord 
Roberts upon his return from South Africa. 

Cowen, Tosti, and Molloy are three other 
composers who have made small fortunes out 
of song writing. 

There are many composers who have 
written most excellent songs that have had a 
moderate sale only. Of course, this does not 
imply that their compositions are one bit 
inferior to those that have attained so much 
popularity. Publishers are at one on this 
point, viz., that three songs from the pen of 
one composer are the most he should place 
before the public each year. 

It is extremely interesting to note the 
prices of songs sold at various times by 
Puttick and Simpson, the auctioneers. I am 
able to quote the exact sums paid for a 
number of popular songs. The highest price 
ever given for a song is £2,240, which 
Gould and Co. paid for Mascheroni’s “ For all 
Eternity.” Michael Watson’s “ Anchored ” 
reached £1,200, and Gerald Lane’s “ Tatters ” 
was knocked down at £988. In 1876 Ashdown 
and Parry bought “ The Lover and the Bird” 
for £800, which was the biggest price given 
for a song up to that time. Knight’s song, 
“She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” went for £500 
after it had been published forty years. 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen” in 1876 reached the 
same price. Mattei’s ‘‘Oh, Hear the Wild 
Winds Blow,” sold for £600. Clutsam’s “Ma 
Curly-headed Baby,” £660. Maud, White’s 
“ Absent yet Present,” £474. ‘ The Old Bri- 
gade,” £357. Roeckel’s “ Storm Fiend,” £263. 

Some song albums have reached good 
prices. Jensen’s two albums were sold 
for £876. One by M. V. White went for 
£449, and Whishaw’s “Russian Songs” for 
4351. Some songs attain popularity at once, 
whilst others remain dormant for years. 
That celebrated duet, “ Excelsior,’ had a 
rather limited sale for forty-two years and 
then it suddenly sold by the thousand. 

Sometimes one song alone will be a 
source of income to the composer for twenty 
or thirty years. “The Lost Chord” used to 
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MR. J. L. MOLLOY 
Picture by Elliott and Fry 


Cowen 


bring in £300 a year to Sullivan. 
made £4,000 out of the “Promise of Life.” 
“Dream Faces” was a little fortune to the 


composer. When Mr. W. Morley retired from 
the firm he presented his son with the 
“Children’s Home,” and a very handsome 
present it was. 

Why do publishers prefer to spend their 
money upon oldsongs? The fact is the old 
successes always have a steady sale; they 
require no advertising and no royalties have 
to be paid to singers and composers. The 
sum usually spent upon a new song before 
the publisher receives any profit is about 
£200. Mr. Edwin Ashdown has often told 
me that things were quite different forty years 
ago. It was then customary for the composer 
to pay the publisher for printing his songs ; 
now it is very much the other way. 

If the time and labour of writing a song 
are compared with that of writing a book or an 
opera it is not at all surprising to find so 
many people trying their hand at song writing, 
A large number of our operas have been 
successful owing to one or two taking songs in 
them. A case in point is that of Dorothy, 
which owed its success entirely to the song 
“Queen of my Heart ”—a song that was 
written and published some years before the 
opera was produced. If we turn to musical 
comedy we find that Monckton’s songs in- 
variably converted a comparative failure into 
a big success. One notable feature of song 
writing during the last ten years is the increase 
in the number of women composers who have 
achieved considerable success in this line. 
Miss Maud V. White easily heads the list. 
Her songs are not only popular but they 
contain really good music. Miss Frances 
Allitsen made a great hit with “There’s a 
Land.” Miss Liza Lehmann is noted for her 
song-cycles, “In a Persian Garden” and 
“The Daisy Chain.” As a rule the songs 
written by women lack boldness and power, 
but this cannot be said of the compositions of 
Miss M. V. White and Miss Frances Allitsen. 

No doubt it will be a surprise to many to 
hear that most of our leading musicians have 
tried their hand at writing popular songs, but 
as we do not come across their compositions 
we must conclude that they have failed in this 
particular line. 

Great improvement of late years has been 
made in song writing, and the style to a 
certain extent has changed. The single song 
has given place to “two little songs,” thereby 
giving singers greater scope for the display 
of their vocal powers, and affording the 
composer an opportunity of writing with 
greater contrast and effect. 
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From Pekin to Bond Street—in the Woodbury Gallery. 


Or thousand years is truly as but a day in 
the history of Eastern peoples. Nine 
hundred years ago there might have been 
found in different parts of the Chinese Empire 
workers in bronze and pottery who lite ima- 
gined that the caskets and vases made for the 
Royal Family of China would turn up in a 
Bond Street art gallery. Century after cen- 
tury beautiful objects of art remained hidden 
in the most private places of the 
royal palaces in the Forbidden 
City of Pekin. And but for the 
pigheadedness of the Dowager 
Empress of China and the hatred 
of “ foreign devils” by the Chinese 
people such treasures might have 
continued lost to the Western 
world until the crack of doom. 

The relief of the legations and 
the subsequent entry into the 
Forbidden City by the allied troops 
brought to light for the first time 
many marvels of the royal palaces 
of Pekin, which, it is interesting 
to note, were first photographed 
for the British public by Mr. 
George Lynch, the special corre- 
spondent of the Sphere. Not- 
withstanding the orders forbidding 
the loot of the royal palaces 
many of the foreign soldiers— 
particularly the Russian —stole 
right and left. The rarest objects 
of art mysteriously disappeared 
from the palaces, and even more 
mysteriously turned up at the 
public auctions, where they were 
sold by Russian soldiers who 
had obviously obtained their fair 
share of loot. 

It was not unnatural that 
many objects of great interest 
and value should filter into 
this country, and the proprietors of the 
Woodbury Gallery have been fortunate in 
obtaining a collection of Chinese curios 
which is probably the finest that has been 
seen in this country. All the objects exhi- 
bited were taken from the royal palaces of 
Pekin, and one or two figured in the most 
private apartmerits of the Emperor himself. 


INCENSE BURNER 
Inlaid silver and gold, used by the Emperor of China 
for devotional purposes 


For instance, eight beautiful pieces of pure 
jade were “taken from the Emperor’s desk 
mn the Forbidden City,” and from the Summer 
Palace are numerous exhibits of rare and rich 
curios, “chiefly in bronze, including vases, 
caskets, an incense burner, and a teapot from 
goo to 950 years old.” 

Perhaps one of the most unique of the 
curios in the Woodbury Gallery is a fine 


LARGE JOSS MOUNTED ON A DRAGON 


This joss for centuries stood in a Lama temple at Pekin 


bronze vase goo years old beautifully inlaid 
with silver and gold. This was “used with 
its fellow as flower stands on either side of the 
Emperor’s throne.” 

Of less intrinsic value, but still of note, 
is a bronze duck, “which was used by 
Prince Tuan as a lamp when engaged in his 
devotions.” Other interesting objects are a 
collection of silver, formerly the property of 
Prince Ching, and a book from the imperial 
library, the subject being an essay from the 
pen of the young Emperor himself. 

In addition to this unique collection of 
Chinese curios the Woodbury Gallery has 
also on exhibition a most interesting selec- 
tion of original drawings which have been 
reproduced in the pages of the Sphere. 
Amongst many subjects of historical interest 
represented are “The Bier of Her late 
Majesty at Osborne,” by Mr. Sidney Paget ; 
“ The Opening of King Edward’s First Parlia- 
ment,” by Wal Paget ; “The Consecration of 
the New Colours,” by Mr. Ernest Prater ; 
“Early Morning in Rotten Row,” by Mr. W. 
B. Wollen; “The Yachting Season at 
Cowes,” by Mr. C. W. Wyllie; and “ The 
Grange, Kilburn,” by Mr. Herbert Railton. 

Added to these two very topical collections 
is a delightful show of the well-known Wood- 
bury reproductions of old and modern masters. 
Most of the world’s great masterpieces of art 
are here seen reproduced in carbon and other 
processes, and the collection well shows how 
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homes may be made beautiful at a very small 
cost indeed. 

The great progress of photography and of 
the various processes based upon it have made 
possible the reproduction of the world’s great 
masterpieces of art in a way which for cheap- 
ness and for beauty would have surprised 
even our fathers. It is now open to anyone 
to buy for a few shillings a copy of some great 
picture, whether it be a reproduc- 
tion of the old masters or of the 
works of a Reynolds, a Gains- 
borough, a Turner, a Rossetti, or a 
Millais, whereas only the few—the 
people of wealth—can buy an 
original work by a great master. 
and only a very few of these can 
buy a Raphael or a Velasquez. 
We may envy the man who owns 
a noted old master; but owners 
have come to feel that they hold 
in trust for the nation such beau- 
tiful things as may exercise an 
artistic influence, and by freely 
exhibiting these treasures have 
accorded to the people a certain 
intellectual right of ownership in 
them by enabling the public to 
cultivate its natural taste, and to 
acquire a personal interest, and 
even a national pride, in the store 
of such masterpieces that this 
country can boast. 

And so the appreciation of 
great artistic masterpieces has 
been of late much on the increase. 
The many excellent reproductions 
of the works of famous artists 
which are now met with prove this 
fact very sufficiently. The grow- 
ing taste for beautiful things, 
whether in books, furniture, or 
pictures, is a bright sign of the 
‘mes. It has been a slow march from the 
frankly inartistic days of the early Victorian 
era to the present time, but people are more 
and more in search of pictures which are 
something better than fashionable and pretty 

The Woodbury Gallery should become a 
resort for those who love fine pictures and 
equally fine reproductions. 


BRONZE CASKET 


This work, which is nine hundred years old, is one of 
the finest pieces of bronze in existence 
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“IF PHYLLIS WOULD BE KIND.” 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


I. 


J am peculiarly indebted to P. Wetherhead, 
an artist, and although I believe him to 

have been quite innocent of any beneficent 

designs I trust he will be duly rewarded. 

I was made aware of his existence for the 
first time at the Academy, where, rather late 
one afternoon, I was acquiring materials for 
conversation. I was looking for those pic- 
tures which seemed most likely to be talked 
about, and noticed one which appeared 
familiar, though I was at first unable to 
account for this familiarity. The picture was 
rather large, and represented a shepherd and 
a shepherdess, with a landscape background 
and some sheep. It was not at all badly 
done ; the shepherdess was pretty and dressed 
in a certain amount of white muslin and some 
flowers. She was apparently turning away 
from the proffered embrace of Strephon, who 
was somewhat airily attired in a goat skin. 
Strephon it was who absorbed my attention, 
for I certainly seemed to have seen him 
before ; and as soon as I had aroused myself 
from the somewhat sleepy frame of mind 
induced by the Academy | discovered that he 
bore a distinct resemblance to myself. I 
should probably have noticed this at once 
but for the fact that I have never seen myself 
in a goat skin ; also his facial expression was 
not one that I habitually adopt, for he looked 
as if he had stopped in the early stages of a 
kiss owing to the sudden removal of the 
objective point. ‘I naturally thought that 
some friend had used me as an unconscious 
model, though in that case he must have 
invented the expression, but a reference to 
the catalogue showed that I had never heard 
of the artist. All that it told me was this: 
“1f Phyllis Would be Kind”: P. Wetherhead. 

The motto accounted for Strephon’s ex- 
pression, and a second look at Phyllis made 
me decidedly sympathise with him; but I 
was at a loss to surmise what had induced 
P. Wetherhead to paint an unsolicited portrait 
of me. 

No one, I fancy, is very well acquainted 
with his own face (although it may be different 
if it is Zev own face), and in order to see just 
how far Strephon resembled me I took out a 
small mirror and compared myself with him. 
There were certainly points of difference 
outside the expression, but the resemblance 
was undeniable, and would, of course, be seen 
by friends. Iwas meditating on the certainty 
of becoming the subject of facetious com- 
ments when I was disturbed in my meditation 
by a ripple of laughter just behind me. I 
turned and saw—the original of Phyllis. 

She looked quite demure at once, but it 
must have been she who laughed. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “but I 
really couldn’t help laughing, it’s so funny !” 

She looked at the picture and looked at 


me and laughed again. I did not quite know 
what to say ; at first I took her for the model, 
but she did not look like what I should expéct 
a model to be. So I laughed too, and said : 

“Yes, it is very funny indeed ; I suppose 
the artist is a friend of yours?” 

“1 don’t think so,” she replied, “ what’s 
his name ? ” 

I told her, and she denied all knowledge 
of P. Wetherhead. 

Then the conversation stopped and we 
inspected our portraits silently; but I was 
anxious to go on for Phyllis seemed very nice, 
and there was probably a mother or someone 
round the corner, so that I wished to make the 
running while I could. 

“Charming picture,” I remarked, not 
being able to think of anything happier. But 
she did not seem interested in its merits as a 
work of art. 

“Do you mean to say that he is not a 
friend of yours and that he did not do it on 
purpose ?” 

“No,” I said, “I never heard of the man 
before. I think it must be mere coinci- 
dence.” 

“Well, it is very curious indeed. What 
are we going to do? For you know people 
are bound to notice it. I am afraid it will 
be awkward.” 

“ VYes—the costume is—er—hardly—— 

“Quite so—especially your costume,” and 
she laughed again. 

“Pardon me,” I observed, “ not my cos- 
tume—Strephon’s. I never even bathed in a 
goat skin.” 

“Yes, it is certainly worse for you. I 
think I look very nice in the picture, but 
you 2 


” 


“Took undignified, to say the least,” I 
suggested. 

“Quite so. But have you any plan? [| 
suppose we could not destroy the picture, 
could we? My people may find it out any 
day.” 

“Tam afraid that would not do; if we 
were run in and subsequently appeared at 
Bow Street together it would only make 
matters worse.” 

“Oh, of course you would take all the 
blame.” 

“And go to prison ?” Iasked. Weseemed 
‘by this time to be on such a friendly footing 
that I ventured to say, “Do you think that, 
if I did, Phyllis would be kind ?” 

“Now you are running away from the 
point. Ithink you will have to see this im- 
pertinent artist and get him to make an 
affidavit that he never saw either of us 
before.” 

I agreed ; it seemed a good suggestion as 
it would involve my calling upon her. I was 
just going to say that if she would give me 
her address I would set about it at once, 
when she suddenly exclaimed : 
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“Oh dear, here’s George. 
seen us. Give me your card.” 

She was evidently a girl of resource, and 
had foreseen the difficulty of the impending 
introduction in the absence of my name. But 
I had no card, and said so. She at once 
dropped her catalogue, and I took the oppor- 
tunity before handing it back to her of writing 
my name and address on the fly-leaf, 

By this time George had come up to us— 
or rather we had come up to him, for we both 
seemed anxious to get away from the picture. 
Flight had occurred to me, but it was too late 
—and besides, I did not know Phyllis’s 
address yet. 

George was a tall young man in a very 
glossy hat and a very tight frock coat and an 
eyeglass. I took him to be an ass at once. 

“Ah, Mabel, this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” and he glared at me in a way that 
clearly meant, “ Who the dickens are you ?” 

She introduced us, and I found his other 
name was Palmer. I observed him carefully. 
He seemed to take possession of her in a way 
that showed he was at least a very intimate 
friend. He did not appear to be her brother, 
and I was reluctantly forced to conclude that 
they might be engaged. 

Phyllis at once began to talk about pic- 
tures, and was most anxious to show him 
something in the water-colour room, but it 
would not do. 

“T came here,” he said, “on purpose to 
see a picture which Mrs. Fitzherbert says is 
exactly like you, Mabel,” and he began to 
hunt in a catalogue for its number. 

There was evidently no escape. “We 
have just been looking at it,” she said, “it’s a 
most extraordinary coincidence.” 

“Nobody seems to have heard of the 
Johnnie before,” George went on, “and we 
suppose he must have seen you somewhere 
and done it to get himself talked about. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert seemed to think it was not 
quite the thing, you know.” 

We were again standing in front of the 
picture, and Phyllis was saying that it was 
not so much like her, after all, and was hold- 
ing forth volubly on the possible objects of 
the artist in perpetrating it, and so on; 
evidently she was trying to distract his atten- 
tion from Strephon. With the same idea 
I kept in the background. But again it 
would not do. He turned and glared at me, 
and then at the picture, and Phyllis’s remarks 
were unheeded. 

“Great Scot!” he exclaimed, “ you’re 
the Johnnie in the fur bathing suit !_ Mabel, 
whatever is the meaning of this ?” 

George seemed very much put out; he 
looked from us to the picture in a state of 
bewilderment. 

“Tt appears to me,” I said, “to be a most 
surprising coincidence. We none of us know 
this man Wetherhead,” 


He must have 
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DISHES OF THE DAY.—Jellies and Creams. 


SMALL BATTETTE SHAPES OF LIQUEUR JELLY A SUCCES SHAPE LINED WITH JELLY 


With differently flavoured creams inside the jelly and as a border Garnished in its various divisions with chopped fruits and a bavaroise mixture in centre 


FANCY MOULD LINED WITH JELLY SMALL MONACO MOULDS OF LIQUEUR JELLY 


Garnished with slices of peaches, the centre being filled with other peaches and jelly Filled, whipped, and flavoured with vanilla cream 


A SPECIAL MOULD CONTAINING DIVISIONS A FANCY MOULD LINED WITH RED LEMON JELLY 


Filled with a purée of fruit and cream, the outside being of lemon jelly Filled with a tea bavaroise and garnished with a compote of bananas 


A NEST-SHAPED JELLY FILLED WITH BLANC-MANGE r LITTLE NOUGAT BASKETS 
Garnished with shredded cocoanut and lemon peel, In the centre are little egg Garnished with whipped pink vanilla cream, with preserved violets and 
shapes of blanc-mange almonds dipped in boiled sugar 


From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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THES PATER 


“ Coincidence be hanged ! ” 

George was evidently surprised out of the 
starched and elegant manners he had hitherto 
displayed. I was becoming annoyed. 

“Mr, Palmer,” I said, “am I to under- 
stand that you suggest that we sat for that 
picture ?” 

“ How do I know ?” he replied. 

Phyllis was also getting annoyed now, for 
she said, “If you two are going to quarrel 
about it I am going home,” and walked 
away. 

I followed, and‘ while George was taking 
a last look at the picture, said, “ Had I not 
better know your name ?” 

She dropped her catalogue again—I had 
never thought that catalogues could be so 
useful—and I found she had written in it, 
“Mabel Miller, 312, Queen’s Gate.” I would 
have kept it and given her mine, but we were 
observed by the irate George. 

Here ended the first chapter of this adven- 
ture, for they departed in a hansom, leaving 
me to wonder what would happen next. 

I thought I might as well interview 
Wetherhead, so took my way to Chelsea, the 
invaluable catalogue having given me his 
address, and found him. I briefly recited 
the facts of the case, and demanded an 
explanation. 

He rolled upon a sofa in convulsive 
merriment, exclaiming, “Oh Lord, what a 
lark! And you want an explanation ! What 
can be more clear? You were born under a 
lucky star and the fates ordained that you 
should meet the fair Phyllis, and through 
me, their humble instrument, arrange it in 
this most interesting way. I always yearned 
to benefit my fellow creatures.” 

“Then why paint ?” I said. 

He sat up and looked at me. “I call that 
unkind, very—but a soft remark turneth away 
wrath, so I will forgive you. But why should 
we bother ourselves to hunt up the explana- 
tion, if any, when it is a, very pretty situation 
as itis?” 

“Well, you see, I must give the lady’s 
friends some explanation; one of them at 
least is already highly excited,” 

“Tf you are really anxious about it,” he 
said, “I suppose we must try to dig up the 
facts. I expect my sketch book will enlighten 
us.” 

. He looked through various books, and 
finally exclaimed, ‘ Here you are, my boy, you 
and the lady. Now, when and where did I make 
these sketches? You say the resemblance is 
striking. That looks as if I painted that 
picture soon after seeing you—you see I go 
everywhere and sketch everybody, and work 
them into pictures. Now, I began Phyllis 
last August. Upon what occasion, probably 
a public function, were she and you and I in 
the same place at once? What did you do 
last August ?” 

I considered for a moment. “I remember 
going to a kind of garden party bazaar.” 

“That’s it. Lady Whatshername’s. One 
guinea admits you to a fashionable gathering 
for a charitable purpose ; no need to inquire 
further.” He shut the book and got up, 
evidently considering the interview closed. 
But he could not stop talking. ‘Charmed 
to paint your portrait again. By the way, you 
had better buy that picture—one hundred 
guineas.” 

I thanked him and prepared to go. 

“Don’t mention it,’”? he said, “no trouble 
I assure you—and, I say, you will invite me 
to the wedding, won’t you ? ” 


‘you. 


This explanation seemed fairly reasonable, 
but it would hardly satisfy George, as he 
would want to know how we came to be 
talking together at the Academy ; and if I 
could not explain that, my acquaintance with 
Phyllis might not be encouraged by her 
people. I had by this time, however, evolved 
the rudiments of a fairly promising lie, and 
was quite prepared to meet the enemy when I 
received this note next morning :— 

“Mrs. Montgomery Miller desires to know 
if Mr. Rae can give any explanation of the 
unfortuuate occurrence which took place 
yesterday at the Royal Academy. She will 
be at home this afternoon at three.’’ 


Il. 


I regarded the occurrence as interesting 
rather than unfortunate, and accordingly at 
three o’clock I was duly ushered into the 
drawing-room at 312, Queen’s Gate. I had 
an ample opportunity of observing the furni- 
ture, which was expensive, and after a delay 
which was intended, I suppose, to impress ‘me 
with a sense of my own insignificance, Mrs, 
Montgomery Miller appeared. She bowed 
stiffly and motioned me to aseat. I waited 
for her to begin, and after a while she said, 
“JT shall be glad, sir, to hear how you pro- 
pose to remove my daughter from the false 
position in which you have placed her.” 

“T fear, Mrs. Miller,” I replied, “that you 
have mistaken me for someone else. I did 
not paint the picture, and I presume that the 
hanging committee are the only persons who 
have the authority to remove it.” 

I decided from her looks that I was not 
creating a favourable impression, but it was 
necessary to my plan that Phyllis should hear 
my explanation, as an uncorroborated lie is 
even worse than the truth. : 

“JT am surprised that you should regard 
it as a subject for jocularity ; I fear that my 
daughter is seriously compromised and that 
the circle in which we move cannot fail to’ be 
scandalised.” 

“ Madam,” I said, ‘I entirely agree with 
I myself move in a most select circle, 
and have often observed how the slightest 
breath of scandal, or even the most trifling 
incident which does not admit of the clearest 
explanation, can be ultimately productive of 
disastrous results.” 

It was now her move again. ‘ Do I under- 
stand that you are unacquainted with this Mr. 
Wetherhead ?” 

“ Until yesterday I was, for neither as an 
individual nor as an artist had his existence 
become apparent to me. I took, however, 
the earliest opportunity of having an interview 
with him in order that I might endeavour to 
elicit from him some explanation of his extra- 
ordinary impertinence in depicting Miss Miller 
and myself in such an undignified situation.” 

“T fear,” she said, “that society will agree 
with Mr. Palmer in thinking that mere 
coincidence will hardly account for it ; I trust 
that you obtained satisfaction from Mr. 
Wetherhead.” 

I wanted to know more of George, so I 
went off the track again. “I was grieved at 
Mr. Palmer’s attitude, but I can understand 
that, being engaged to Miss Miller ay 

She looked up suddenly and said : 

“As you appear, though I was not 
previously aware of the fact, to be well 
acquainted with my daughter, I am surprised 
that you do not know that she is not yet 
engaged to Mr. Palmer.” 
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I could see that she noticed her mistake 
in saying “yet,” and to cover it went on 
rapidly, Mr. Palmer has known my daughter 
from childhood, and is naturally very much 
upset. It is most necessary that you should 
satisfy him.” 

I was glad they were not engaged, although 
she clearly regretted it. I wondered what 
Phyllis thought about it. Much to my relief 
she now came into the room and smilingly 
greeted me. 

“T suppose you are talking about that 
picture, and I am so anxious to hear all about 
it. I have been to look at it again to-day, 
and, do you know, I have discovered another 
and still more surprising resemblance.” 

Her mother was disconcerted by her | 
entrance, and looked it. 

“May I ask,” I said, “what you found ? 
Mr. Wetherhead seems to have a strange 
facility in portrait painting.” 

“Well, one of those sheep is the living 
image of George ! ” 

Mrs. ;Montgomery Miller appeared about 
to explode, so to relieve her anxiety I described 
my interview with Wetherhead. I, however, 
drew upon my imagination to the extent of 
saying, “ You will perhaps remember, Miss 
Miller, that it was upon that occasion that I 
was introduced to you by Mrs. Fitzherbert.” 

I had drawn the long bow at a venture, 
and tried to keep one eye on Phyllis and one 
on her mother to watch the effect. I knew 
nothing of Mrs. Fitzherbert save that George 
had said she had sent him to look at that 
picture, so I concluded she was a friend of the 
family. Phyllis looked as if she grasped 


* the situation, but said nothing; Mrs. Miller 


looked more pacific, but said, “I do not see 
how all this affects the question as regards 
society.” 

“JT admit that there are still difficulties,” I 
replied, ‘but I think that if I could have a 
few moments’ conversation with Miss Miller 
I could suggest a way of mitigating them.” 

Before she had had time to recover from 
this remark I was whispering to Phyllis in a 
bow window. 

“The situation would be much improved,” 
I said, “if Phyllis would be kind.” 

She looked at me in surprise, so I con- 
tinued, “ The proximity of your mother pre- 
vents me from properly expressing myself, 
but if we were engaged it would not so much 
matter. I mean it would, of course, matter a 
great deal, but would not so much matter 
what people said.” 

She looked more surprised and began, 
“But——” I was afraid she was going to 
say it was so sudden, which would have 
lowered her in my estimation, so I went on, 
“You can break it off if you like when the 
Academy is closed and people have got tired 
of talking about us. Shall I tell your 
mother ? ” 

“ No,” she said, “let me think it out.” 

So. I explained to Mrs. Miller that our 
plan demanded further thought. I should 
have been glad to have been present when 
it was unfolded to her. When I subsequently 
discussed it with her the first edge of novelty 
had worn off, ‘but I fancied she looked per- 
ceptibly thinner. I convinced her, however, 
that I was more eligible than George. I am 
distantly related to an earl. 

I felt it my duty to buy the picture, but we 
don’t quite know what to do with it. Phyllis 
won’t have it in the drawing-room. I believe 
in the end I shall have to give it to my 
mother-in-law. 
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THE LITTLE FOREST IN THE SQUARE 


St James’s Square, which was the genesis 

of the whole “ West-end,” has been the 
home of the bluest blood in the land for a 
longer period than any other part of the 
metropolis. For instance, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk have lived here since 1684. 


The square was created by Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, whose name is still com- 
memorated by the neighbouring Jermyn 
Street and St. Albans Passage. He was 
clever enough to get hold (in 1662) of the site 
of the square, which was originally part of 
St. James’s Fields, and he began building. 
Fashion soon migrated “from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields through Great Queen Street and Covent 
Garden, and a forest of bricks and mortar soon 
replaced the apple orchards of an earlier day. 
To-day the place has lost none of its prestige 
as the directory shows :— 

33.—The Earl of Derby.—This house 
was built in 1676 for the 20th Earl of Oxford, 
first colonel of the Blues, The 14th Earl of 
Derby, who had lived at No. Io since 1837, 
entered it in 1854. 

32.—London House has been the town 
house of the Bishops of London since 1771. 

- 31.—Duke of Norfolk, Norfolk House.— 
The Duke of Norfolk’s family have lived in 
the square since 1682. Their present man- 
sion, built in 1748-51, occupies the site 
of two previous buildings ; that on the south 
portion which was built in 1667 for Henry 
Jermyn, Earlof St. Albans, the founder of the 
square, and that on the northerly portion 
built for the Countess of Newburgh. The 
southerly house was first occupied by the 
7th Duke of Norfolk (1684-5), who died at 
No. 33 (Derby House). The 8th Duke lived 
at No. I9 in 1706, migrated to No. 8 in 
1715, to No. 13 in 1720, and then to the 
southerly part of the present Norfolk House. 

30.—Chambers occupied by Lieut. 
Colonel Harry Weir, R.A., who entered the 
army in 1872 and served in the Afghan War, 
1879-80 ; Colonel Anthony Jones; General 
Sir Martin Dillon, 

27.—Colonel Paget Mosley, fought in 
three Indian campaigns. 

20.—Lady Williams-Wynn. She is the 
widow of the 6th baronet, was born a 
Williams-Wynn, and married another in 1852. 
The house was rebuilt by Robert Adam for 
Sir Watkins Williams-Wynn in 1775. 

19.—War Office occupies this building, 
which is known as Cleveland House. It was 
built in 1677 for the rst Earl of Essex and 
was occupied by the Dukes of Cleveland, 
1721-1891. It was rebuilt in 1894. 

18.— Sir William Rose, Bart., has 
rooms here. The house was built on part of 
the site of old Halifax House, and was first 
occupied by the Earl of Chesterfield. It was 
subsequently occupied by the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow and the Londonderry family, 1806- 


30. 
17-16.—East India United Service 
Club, founded 1849, has 2,500 members and 


WHO’S WHO IN 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


costs £22 to join. No. 16, built in 1676 and 
rebuilt in 1790, was occupied by Wellington, 
1828-9. It has been aclubsince 1846. No. 
17 was originally Halifax House, being. built 
for the 1st Marquis of Halifax. It was pulled 
down in 1725 and divided into 17 and 18. 
Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of 
Junius, lived here, 1790-1818. Queen Caro- 
line stayed here during her trial in 1829, 
15.—Clerical, Medical, and General 
Life Assurance Company has occupied the 


een 
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house since 1856. It was built in 1678 for the 
Duchess of Richmond, “La Belle Stuart,” and 
was rebuilt in 1763. It was owned by the 
Ansons (Earls of Lichfield), 1763-1856. ° 

14,.—London Library, founded by Carlyle 
and others. This house was built in 1676 and 
has been occupied by the 1st Earl of Torring- 
ton (the great Admiral Byng), while the Lygons 
lived here, 1799-1844. 

13.—Windham Club, founded 1828, has 
700 members and costs thirty guineas to join. 
Mr. Dasent, the historian of the square, is a 
member of the club, which has been in this 
house since 1836. It has been occupied by 
the Earls of Rochester, Scarbrough, Holder- 
nesse, Bradford, Sunderland, Ranelagh, Essex, 
Ossory, Ravensworth, by the 1st Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and by the Dukes of Northumber- 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK'’S HOUSE 


land, Beaufort, Norfolk, Roxburghe (the library 
was sold here in 1812), Portland, and Atholl. 


712.—Pall Mall Club, founded in 1893. 
The house was occupied by the 1st Earl of 
Lovelace (who married Byron’s daughter) 
and the 7th Duke of Marlborough (grandfather 
of the present Duke), 1859-79. 

11.—Colonel Harry M’Calmont, M.P. 
for Newmarket, who is married to the sister 
of Mrs. Langtry’s husband. The house, 
originally part of No. 9, was built in 1737. 

10.—Lord Kinnaird, who is a partner in 
Barclay, the bankers. This house, originally 
part of No. 9, has been the home of three great 
Prime Ministers. The great Earl of Chatham 
lived here, 1759-62; the 14th Earl of Derby, 
1837-54; and Mr. Gladstone, 1890. 

9.—Portland Club, founded in 1816, has 
300 members and costs £11 to join. The 
Hoare family occupied it, 1790-1887. 
8.—Sports Club.—The house was first 
occupied by the French Ambassador. The 
8th Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Dover, 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch (and widow of 
Charles II.’s natural son, James Scott, by 
Lucy Walters), the 2nd Duke of Queensberry, 
the 8th Duke of Norfolk, and Wedgwood the 
younger (who used it as a pottery show-room) 
occupied the house at different times. 
6.—The Marquis of Bristol. —The 
house has been occupied almost continuously 
by the Herveys since-its erection in 1677. 
Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, lived here, 
1803-6. The house was rebuilt in 1819. 
7.—The Earl of Egerton and Tatton. 
The house was built in 1678. The Tattons 
have held it since 1797. Lord Egerton is 
married to the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos, a title which became extinct in 1889. 


5.—The Rev. the Earl of Strafford, who 
in 1899 succeeded his brother, so long known 
as Sir Francis Byng. This house was occupied 
by two of Charles II.’s natural sons—the Ist 
Duke of Richmond (by Louise de Kerouaille) 
and the Ist Duke of St. Albans (by Nell 
Gwyn). It came into possession of the Earls 
of Strafford in 1712. 

4.—Earl Cowper and Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, M.P.—The house has always been 
held by the Grey family. Lord Cowper’s 
mother was the coheir of Earl de Grey. 

3.—Board of Agriculture and Colonel 
G. H. Bolland, R.E.—This house, which is 
owned by the Duke of Leeds, was built in 
1686-8 for the 2nd Duke of Ormonde, who 
lost his title and honours for his Jacobitism. 

2.—Lord Avebury, better known as 
Sir John Lubbock, has lived here fsince 1895. 
From 1754 to 1890 the house was occupied 
by the Boscawens (Viscounts Falmouth). 

1.—London and Westminster Bank.— 
This house, rebuilt in 1754, and divided 
into the present Nos. 1 and 2, was built in 
1677. It was once occupied by the Earls of 
Dartmouth and Lord Grantham, whose son is 
Marquis of Ripon. The bank has been here 
since 1844. 
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If the old triangular duel between Eton, 
Harrow and Winchester could be revived 
the task of the cricket prophet would be easier. 
Eton beat Winchester by a short head a 
couple of weeks back, but as there 
is no means of learning. whether 
Harrow is as good, better, or worse 
than Winchester what Eton has 
done against Winchester gives no 
clue as to how the Light Blues are 
likely to fare against Harrow. 


K N. Carlisle, whose bowling 

* practically won the match 
for Harrow last year, appears again 
in the eleven, but he was helped 
by a bad patch on that occasion 
and is hardly likely to repeat his 
success, although he is an excellent 
bat and ought to be good for any 
number of runs against the bowl- 
ing he will meet. The youngest 
player on either side is R. E. H. 
Baily, the Harrow wicket-keeper, 
who is only just sixteen. His 
father captained the Harrow eleven 
just thirty years ago, and was in 
the school for nine years. Another very 
famous Harrow name appears in the person 
of G. Maclaren, a younger brother of “ A. 
C.” of that ilk. He is third of the clan 
Maclaren who has defended the honour of his 
school at Lord’s, J. Maclaren, who was a 
couple of years senior to “ A. C.,” was a useful 
schoolboy cricketer, but though he was tried 
once or twice for Lancashire he did little or 
nothing in county cricket. 


oth at Eton and Harrow it has been by no 
means uncommon to find the head of 

the school in the cricket eleven, but it is quite 
exceptional that the head of the school and 
the captain of the eleven should be one and 
the same person. E. W. Mann can claim 


MR. C. M. WELLS 
Who succeeded Mr, Mitchell as “coach” at Eton 


The Captain of the Eton Cricket XI. 


this uucommon distinction, a fact worth point- 
ing out if only to confute those who imagine 
that anything but cricket and football is 
regarded as an “ extra ” at the public schools. 


Hills & Saunders 


G. E. WHATELY E. W. MANN 


he Etonians have been trained in the - 


cricket way they should go mainly by 
Mr. C. M. Wells, who took over that duty 
when Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell resigned that 
important office two years ago, after having 


MR. R. A. H. MITCHELL 
Who ‘coached’ a generation of Eton cricketers 


coached a whole generation of illustrious 
cricketers from the era of the Lytteltons to 
the modern period of the Pilkingtons. Old 
Etonians regard Mr. Mitchell as second only 
to W. G. Grace. His career as an active 
cricketer was brief, as immediately after leaving 
Oxford he became a master at Eton and 
dropped out of first-class cricket. While still 
a boy at Eton he was chosen to represent the 
Gentlemen v, Players at Lord’s, a unique 
distinction. ' 
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Hills & Saunders 


The Captain of the Harrow Cricket XI, 


Or" Harrovian cricketers have always been 

most generous and unselfish in their en- 
deavours to keep Harrow cricket up to a high 
level. It would be impossible to exaggerate 
what Harrow cricket for the last 
twenty years has owed to the late 
Mr. I, D. Walker and to Mr. A. J. 
Webbe. Asa master at the school, . 
however, Mr. M. C, Kemp has 
had more constant opportunities of 
imparting cricket knowledge, and 
he may therefore be regarded as 
the regular coach of the Harrow 
boys. Mr. Kemp comes of a 
family of famous athletes. He and 
three of his brothers were all in 
the: Harrow cricket and football 
eleven and represented the school 
at racquets. Mr. M. C. Kemp, who 
captained Oxford in 1882, kept 
wicxet for Kent for many years and 
also represented Gentlemen v. 
Players. 


t seems as though even out 
sports are to be “Morgan- 
ised.” What with the American 
crew at Henley, American lawn tennis players 
at Wimbledon, and American sprinters and 
long jumpers breaking records at our athletic 
meetings, not to speak of horses and jockeys 
at Epsom and Newmarket, our Yankee cousins 
are rapidly cornering all our sports. Ward 
and Davis, the American lawn tennis pair 
who won the open doubles at Wimbledon, 
are unquestionably fine players, but they 
must probably have chuckled at the weird 
stories that have appeared in the press about 
their extraordinary service. I have seen it 
gravely stated that while serving Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Davis applied such a powerful cut to 
the ball that it incontinently assumed the 
shape of a sausage! A tennis ball that could 
look like a sausage would stop at nothing. 


MR. M. C. KEMP 
Who helped to coach the Harrow XI. 
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owever, to descend to sober fact, the 
American pair served with exceptional 
severity and accuracy, but it is doubtful if 
their service was a bit more severe than that 
of Mr. H. F. Lawford. Mr. Lawford, however, 
lived before the days of the Anglo-American 
journalist, and descriptions of his 
play lacked picturesque metaphors. 
When the American pair appeared 
at Beckenham they showed a dis- 
position to conceal their hand, and 
this may possibly have led to the 
marvellous tales of what they 
could an’ they would. 


afeo meet Craig, the Surrey poet, 

at Lord’s or the Oval he does 
not strike you as being oppressed 
with modesty. The last time I 
saw him he was telling the crowd 
how sorry he was that he was 
unable to accept A. C. Maclaren’s 
invitation to go to Australia. 
But there must be a vein of 
modesty in him somewhere, for he 
has consistently refused for the 
last ten years to allow his photo- 
graph to be published. The pic- 
ture given on this page was 
snapped by Mr. S. A. P. Kitcat 
last week. Perhaps it is only to 
the professional photographer that 
Craig objects. Anyhow, he looks 
genial enough in his portrait here. 


JK enzlein, the American long 

jumper and hurdler, is cer- 
tainly the finest hurdler living, but 
his habit of skimming his hurdles 
so close may probably cost him some import- 
ant races. I believe this habit is at any rate 
partly due to the fact that in the United States, 
where races are always run on cinders, swing- 
ing hurdles are used to prevent accidents. 


Ale bitty, years ago it was no uncommon thing 

for a whole eleven to be made up of a 
single family. One has only to recall the 
Dafts, Christophersons, the Lytteltons, the 
Hearnes, who till quite lately used to play a 
family eleven against Ealing at the end of the 
season, and the Lubbocks, but latterly such 
family elevens have fallen out of fashion. A 
couple of weeks ago, however, eleven Lovells 
consisting of a father, his eight sons, and his 
two nephews, played a match at Tulse Hill. 


MR. R. O. SCHWARZ 


The International footballer who has become such an 
excellent cricketer 


f, as Mr. R. H. Lyttelton holds, the supreme 
test of good batting is the ability to score 

on a bad wicket, really great batsmen in Eng- 
land are few and far between at the present 
day. The few wet days we have hitherto had 
this season have been simply disastrous to 


H. WARD AND D. F. DAVIS 


The American lawn tennis players who pressed the English champions so closely at 


Wimbledon last week 


batsmen. Even such powerful batting sides, 
under normal conditions, as Notts, Sussex, 
and Surrey have shown themselves the merest 
lambs on a sticky pitch. It looks, after all, 
as if, given a fairly wet summer, there would 
not be the slightest need for any of the pro- 
posed remedies for drawn games. 


uring Somerset’s first innings against 


Worcestershire at Bath a remarkable’ 


incident occurred. V. T. Hill was batting 
and played under a delivery from Wilson. 


KRAENZLEIN, THE AMERICAN ATHLETE 
Competing in the high jump at the Amateur 
Championship last week 
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There was a click, and as Straw had gathered 
the leather there was a prompt appeal. The 
umpire having heard the ball hit wood promptly 
gave the vigorous-hitting left-hander “out,” 
but Hil] declared he hed not touched the ball. 
He was found to be correct, for the click rose 
from the ball striking the off bail, 
which, however, was not dislodged, 
but, curiously enough, jumped for- 
ward out of its groove without 
falling. Hill had gone, and while 
knowing that technically he was 
not out, he admitted that it was 
such a close thing for being bowled 
that he did not complain. 


n connection with the sixty- 
seventh Oxford and Cam- 
bridge cricket match, which was 
played at Lord’s last week, it is 
interesting “to learn that there 
is still living a Cambridge man 
who played at the first ’Varsity 
match which took place at 
Lord’s on June 4, 1827. The 
apparent discrepancy in the date 
and the years is due to the fact 
that originally the inter-univer- 
sity match was not an annual 
fixture ; but there is no doubt 
that Mr. Herbert Jenner-Fust, 
who is now in his ninety-fifth year, 
appeared for his university in the 
contest of seventy-four years ago. 
Mr. Jenner-Fust is one of the last 
of the old advocates of Doctors’ 
Commons. 


WV, r. R. O. Schwarz, one of the latest and 

most useful of the newcomers to the 
Middlesex team, is an old St. Paul’s boy. He 
was captain of the school cricket and football 
teams, and was probably the most popular 
boy ever at the school. He received his Inter- 
national cap for England in 1899, and again 
in 1901. Though this is his first year of first- 
class cricket he is not altogether a stranger to 
Lord’s, as he appeared there last season for 
the minor counties against M.C.C. Though 
he has the keenest eyesight he is curiously 
enough colour-blind. He came within an ace 
of scoring a century in his first county 
match at the beginning of the season at 
Lord’s. 


A. CRAIG, “THE SURREY POET” 


Craig is as familiar a figure on all cricket grounds as 
“Ww. G." himself 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


Son years ago a question that used to 

agitate domestic circles profoundly at 
this season was, “ Where shall we go for the 
holidays?” Paterfamilias wished to go in- 
land, where he might wear old and comfort- 
able clothes, get some fishing, shooting, or 
other sport, and smoke a pipe all day long. 
Very seldom did he have his way. Mater- 
familias always set her face against these 
rural instincts, “ Burying ourselves in the 
country ” she called it. She would point out 
the superior attractions of the seaside where 
the air was so much more bracing. ‘ And 
you know, John, the doctor says that Algy 
requires bracing”—not to mention the sea 
bathing ; besides it was so much more lively 
for “the girls.” Backed up by “the girls” 
materfamilias usually succeeded in carrying 
her point, and so “John” used to have a 
weary holiday, sitting on the sands at Mar- 
gate or Brighton while the children made 
sand castles, and Mrs. Bull and the girls 
went shopping or on the pier, all just as 


Mr. Leech has depicted them in the pages of | 


Punch. i 


BES question of where to go for the summer 
holiday still agitates domestic circles, 
but it is no longer a question between the 
country and the seaside. The superior 
attractions of’ the seaside are now conceded 
by everybody, and the modern paterfamilias 
would be perfectly aghast if any of the family 
suggested an inland spot for the summer 
holiday. The only point at issue is what 
particular part of the coast is to be invaded. 


Wat then, has produced this pleasing 

unanimity in the family councils, and 
why does John Bull return from his summer 
holiday bronzed and jovial instead of bilious 
and bored as he did of yore? The answer is, 
Golf. It is now all but impossible to go: to 
any point of the coast without finding a golf 
course, and it is John Bull’s conversion to 
golf that has completely and successfully 
solved the summer holiday problem. 


Se univeral is the quest of seaside golf at 
this season that the better-known places 
are disagreeably crowded, and it is often 
impossible to play the game with any comfort. 
There are still many spots, however, where, if 
the golfer does not mind an eight or twelve 
hours’ journey, excellent links and com- 
parative privacy are to be enjoyed. Thus, in 
the Channel Islands and in the Isle of Wight, 
in Cornwall, at Lelant and Newquay, in 
Wales at Aberdovey, Harlech, Bude, and 
other places, in the Isle of Man, and on all 
Irish greens there is practically no over- 
crowding, while the climate and scenery are 
of the best. On the English coast there are 
plenty of little-frequented and yet excellent 
golf courses. Sheringham, Frinton, Alde- 
burgh, Yarmouth, Hunstanton, Brancaster ; 
and further north Seaton Carew and Aln- 
mouth are all delightful golf holiday resorts, 
while on the other side there are St. Anne’s, 
Blundellsand, Hoylake, and many others. 


[2 Scotland, St. Andrews and North Berwick 

had better be avoided at this season if 
golf is a chief object, but in the near neigh- 
bourhood of both places there are plenty of 
less-frequented courses of the first class. In 
the far north, at Cruden Bay, Lossiemouth, or 
Dornoch, the golfer will find all that his heart 
can desire, and in the far west, at Islay or 
Machrihanish. 


new invention that bids fair to create a 
revolution in golf akin to that produced 

by the introduction of the gutta-percha ball is 
the “ Mill’s”” aluminium spoon made by the 
Standard Golf Company of Sunderland. This 
club, which is made with various degrees of 
loft, is primarily designed to take the place of 
the iron clubs, and besides being less severe 
on the turf it is admitted by many of the best 
players to be equally effective and easier to 


play with. 

MM: S. H. Fry is a gentleman whose all- 
round accomplishments in the domain 

of sport are “equalled by few and excelled by 

none.” Always prominent in athletics, he 

earned his first laurels as a billiard player, and 


THE CHAMPION, 


The longest ‘' driver ” living 


JAMES BRAID 


he is the amateur billiard champion, an honour 
which he now holds for the: second time. Al- 
though Mr. Fry is a golfer of only six years’ 
standing, and took up the game at an age 
which usually forbids the attainment of any 
great proficiency, he has made his way into 
the frontrank of amatéur players. His strong 
points are approaching and putting, the co- 
ordination of hand and eye which has made 
him so deadly with the cue serving him 
equally well with the club, Mr. Fry is a 
member of the Mid-Surrey Club, where he is 
deservedly popular. 


If one may judge from the golf columns of 

American journals the expression, “ Hoot, 
mon!” is the hall-mark of the Scotsman in 
the States. Whenever a story is told with 
a Scotsman in it he is invariably made to 
punctuate his remarks with ‘“ Hoot, mons,” 
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and on the stage the expression is equally 
indispensable. Americans will be disappointed 
to learn that the expression, if pronounced as 
printed, is quite unfamiliar to Scottish ears. 
“Mon” does not represent the Scots pro- 
nunciation of “man” in this phrase, which is 
extremely short and would best be rendered 
“mn.” This is a nicety, however, which it 
is perhaps too much to expect Brother Jonathan 
to trouble about. He is satisfied with “ Hoot, 
mon!” as a typically Scottish expression, just 
as the French contentedly think “ bif-teck” 
and “ros bif” are good English. 


olumes might be written on the exclama- 
tion “ Hoot hoots !” and “ Hoots toots !” 
They are not often heard on the golf links, 
being hardly up to concert pitch. They are 
not nearly purple enough, and merely express 
various shades of mild deprecation or surprise. 


i A man who finds that “Hoots toots !” or its 


English equivalent “ Tut tut!” expresses his 
deepest annoyance at golf had better give the 
game up. Its secrets will never be revealed 
to him. 

here is no doubt that 


Golf, that gadfly game 
That maddens even the most tame, 


as Lord Wemyss calls it, is at times provoca- 
tive of language that even the worthiest can- 
not repress. A West of England’ vicar, a 
worthy man with a rather quick temper, went 
to play a match with a retired colonel on a 
neighbouringcourse. A few spectators gathered 
to see the play, and seeing his opponent look 
a little uneasy the colonel asked him if he 
objected to the spectators. “Not to the 
spectators,” significantly replied the vicar, 
“to the audience.” 


Noor story illustrating the same subject 
is told of a Scottish minister who in a 
match got out of one difficulty into another, 
and was at last reduced to a pitiable state of 
exhaustion and exasperation. His caddie, 
one of the old experienced school, seeing his 
reverend master’s plight, approached and 
whispered sympathetically in|his ear, “ Noo, sir, 
if an oath wad relieve ye, dinna mind me.” 
eee Braid, the open champion, is a man 
of thew and muscle. He is probably the 
longest driver living, and his reputation in this 
department of the game until lately was only 
equalled by his notoriety as a villainous putter, 
Of late, however, he has overcome his weak- 
ness on the green and now putts as well as 
there is any occasion for. He is a native of 
Elie in Fife, and for the past few years has 
been professional to the Romford Club, where 
he is greatly esteemed for his amiable and 
manly qualities. He is a great friend of 
J. H. Taylor the ex-champion. 


M:* Charles Hawtrey is one of the many 

actors who play golf. On one occasion 
he agreed to make one of a team representing 
the Drama in a match at Tooting Bec against 
Music. When the morning of the match 
came Mr, Hawtrey, who had been up late the 
previous night, did not feel by any means fit 
to represent the drama or anything else at 
golf. He started, however, in due course, and 
immediately got into a bunker. His caddie, 
a little elderly man with a scrubby beard, took 
out a clay pipe and began to fill it, while Mr.: 
Hawtrey vainly tried to extricate his ball. At 
the fifteenth stroke the caddie struck a match 
on his trousers, whereupon the actor paused 
“Well, any’ow,” said the caddie as he lighted 
his pipe, “it’s a fine day.” 
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Graceful Gowns for Various Occasions. 
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A LOVELY EMPIRE 
EVENING GOWN 


Of white gauze oversatin. The long 
lace coat is threaded with black 
velvet ribbon which is tied in big 
clustering bows on the corsage, the 
bows being repeated round the hem 
mingled with bunches of various 
tinted primulas, while primulas in 
soft tones are painted in scattered 
groups on the gauze 


A SIMPLE LINEN COAT AND 
SKIRT 
In white, with bands of lace and small silver 
buttons, The sleeves are in large tucks, and 
small tucks run down the coat, which is a 
short sac 


DINNER DRESS 


Of black chiffon much 
tucked and rucked and 
edged with many small frills. 
The shawl of lace draped 
round the figure is d'Alen¢on, 
the folded band of turquoise 
satin, and a chain of tur- 
quoise and amethysts round 
the neck 
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YOUNG GIRL’S FROCK 


Of white voile with spotted 

muslin fichu, under sleeves 

and vest, with deep sash of 

striped soft silk in turquoise 
and black 


ot ace gore ONY ne 


A CHARMING VISITE 


Of black embroidered taffetas quaintly ruffled and 
with knots of ribbon and soft white frills. Worn 
with a grey crépe de chine gown handsomely 
decorated with lace, the long flowing over skirt 
being held in place with rosettes. of lace with little 
silver tags. The beautiful hat worn with this is of 
delicate grey crin with a big bow of oyster satin and 
two large black feathers 
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FASHIONS THROUGH THE 


CAMERA. 


PICTURESQUE TYPES COMPARED 
18th century 


uch has been said—and unfortunately 
quite truthfully—of the slavish way in 
which women have followed the fashions 
whatever their type may have been. How- 
ever hideous or extraordinary the fashion may 
have been it has always gathered a goodly 
number of followers all quite regardless of the 
fact of its being becoming or not. With the 
much freer life and broader education of 
women ‘it seems as if they should be more 
able to judge of what is beautiful and becom- 
ing rather than to simply follow the whims of 
their dressmakers, which are only arranged 
with the view of compelling their customers 
to change the fashion of their clothes as 
fast as possible. 


uf Be fashions of 1gor have all so far shown 

a great step in the right direction, 
exaggeration of all forms having disappeared 
and a really graceful period we hope having 
setin. Several times before in the history of 
‘dress gracefulness and charm have been the 
all-prevailing feature of women’s attire. One 
has only to look at the reproductions of 
portraits painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Romney to see how universally charming 
‘women may appear. 


[axe reproductions are given on this page 

showing how at any rate graceful and 
artistic evening dress is now worn which can 
well compete with that of a bygone period. 
‘One is of a lady painted by Reynolds, the 
“other a charming modern girl who is quite as 


charming a picture, and both are clad in very 
similar dresses, with their soft folded bodices 
and flowing scarves and skirts. Many of the 
best and more original dressmakers, realising 
the possibilities of many of the fashions in 
portraits by some of England’s great artists of 
past times, pay constant visits to the National 
and other galleries in search of details of 
dress which can be revived with so much 
advantage. 


gees Romney Exhibition had many visitors, 

who went solely to study that artist’s 
charming sitters from the point of view of 
adapting many of their graces to the present 
day. And it is probably greatly the result of 
that which induced the return to favour of the 
high folded belts and sashes, and big collars 
and gracefully falling brims to the summer 
hats this year, which are so eminently be- 
coming. We hope once these charms have 
been appreciated that they will stay with us, 
and that we shall not have to bear in a few 
months’ time seeing some new monstrosity in 
the way of dress spoiling the appearance of all 
those who have not strength of mind to avoid 
them. 


ollars are so much a feature of both indoor 
and outdoor apparel that they appear in 
endless variety of material and shape. Many 
lovely mixtures of lace, muslin, and embroidery 
are seen, and many artistic fingers must fashion 
the elaborate drooping, tucked, and appliquéd 
arrangements which adorn our shoulders. 


photograph is given on this page in which 
Miss Sarah Brooke is wearing a most 
wonderful and elaborate affair, the tucked 
muslin, embroidery, and hem-stitching going 
to make a most attractive and becoming finish 
to her graceful shoulders. 


Downey 


MISS SARAH BROOKE 
Wearing a most elaborately embroidered collar 
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Esme Collings 
PICTURESQUE TYPES COMPARED 
2oth century 


yANS every year women—both on work and 

pleasure bent—came in greater numbe:s 
to the West-end, they are beginning to realise 
that business and long days of shopping are 
very poorly carried through on the time- 
honoured lunch of a cup of tea and a scone. 
There are still some old-fashioned pastry 
cooks left, where at small marble tables 
lunches are still to be had of a bath bun or 
curiously fat sandwich. 


Bt the business woman is rapidly leading 

her sisters in the right direction, as she 
fully realises that no work can be well done 
with an underfed body and a subsequent 
weak digestion and brain power. Many 
women would willingly go to a restaurant and 
have a proper lunch if they knew where to go. 
Many have really no idea where the suitable 
restaurants are, and are very timid of turning 
in to any they may see. 


everal restaurants of a perfectly suitable 
character for women are to be found in 
the West-end, where a delicious lunch in a 
cool quiet room at a quite reasonable price is 
to be had ; at these the most timid of her sex 
need not fear to go quite alone. One which 
is extremely convenient for the West-end 
shops is Dieudonné’s in Ryder Street, St. 
James’s Street. Another, with a room upstairs, 
which has recently been done up in a most 
delightful manner with plain red walls and 
white paint and delicately tinted windows, is 
Pagani’s in Great Portland Street. 
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STROLLS THROUGH THE SHOPS. 


A MAHOGANY FRENCH CABINET AT 
HEWETSON’S 


he bright summer months mean many 
weddings, and many weddings mean 
the furnishing of many new homes. What 
joyful days these should be for the modera 
bride when she has so many opportunities of 
gathering together lovely things for her home. 
She can, indeed, gratify what- 
-ever whim she may have and 
procure whatever she may 
happen to imagine or admire 
in the way of furniture or 
-decorations. 
ithin a mile or two of 
Charing Cross it is, 
indeed, now possible at the 
-shortest notice to gather to- 
gether ‘everything that could 
possibly be desired by the 
most fastidious in furniture— 
both modern and antique. 
Simplicity in house decora- 
tion is mercifully now as much 
appreciated as it was once 
_avoided, and lovely rooms are 
now to be seen everywhere 
where the decoration of the 
home is the delight of their 
owners. 


or those who are in search 

of some special piece 

-of antique furniture to com- 
-plete some charming room of 
the Sheraton or Chippendale 


GENUINE QUEEN ANNE CHAIR ON THE 


period, or who are anxious to furnish an entire 
house in the most artistic manner possible, 
no more fascinating or useful place can be 
found than Hewetson’s; their long row of 
shops in the Tottenham Court Road contain 
everything of the most varied description 
imaginable. From quaintly designed modern 
furniture of the Arts and Crafts type to even 
a glorious old sedan chair, everything is to be 
found that mind can imagine. 


Ore of the accompanying illustrations shows 

a curious contrast in the way of beauti- 
ful chairs, the one on the left being a genuine 
Queen Anne and the one on the night 
being a charming chair of Hewetson’s own 
design. Many delightfully feminine little 
writing tables are also to be seen, also every 
imaginable type of handsome sideboard, with 
many kinds of fine blue china for the decora- 
tion thereof. 


\ hen the calendar at last points to the 

happy months of July and August it 
is an instant signal to almost everyone who 
ever leave their homes at all to be at once 
up and away. A kind of general post goes on 
all over the British Isles, and in every little 
village and every great town people are going 
or looking forward to a few weeks’ change to 
the country, the sea, or abroad, according to 
where their fancy leads them. Already the 
chief stations are crowded with people flock- 
ing to pleasant destinations, and the platforms 
have small barricades of luggage which the 
energy of numberless porters seems never to 
reduce in size. 


he woman who p ides herself—and how 
many do not ?—on keeping her com- 
plexion in good order, and in having all her 
little toilet arrangements with her wherever 
she goes, will fully appreciate the joys of 


HEWETSON’S OWN CESIGN ON THE RIGHT 
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LEFT, AND A CHAIR OF 


A CYLINDER BUREAU WITH BEAUTIFUL 
CHEQUERED INLAY AT HEWETSON’S 


a really lavish supply of nice toilet bottles 

and dressing bags. A dressing bag with its 

nice compact sides containing everything just 

as it is wanted is a perfect joy to the feminine 

traveller, and the bottles and little etceteras 

are just as handy and desirable upon the 
dressing table. 


most beautiful stock of 

dressing cases of all 
kinds, with the simplest silver 
to magnificent gold-backed 
brushes and bottles, all cosily 
arranged in silk-lined leather, 
is to be seen at Mappin Bros., 
220, Regent Street; and 
charming cases to be siniply 
used at home are to be seen 
in any number. A more 
charming gift could hardly 
be made than one of these 
cases of all that a woman 
prides herself on having, and 
she will indeed call herself 
fortunate who possesses one 
of these with a lovely hand 
mirror and brushes, and a 
collection of bottles in which 
to keep sweet scents and 
powders. Many of these 
articles are well within the 
reach of even a moderately 
lined purse. 


PEE TAT ER 
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WHAT TO WEAR IN THE SEA. 


hough this summer is not behaving itself 

as it should, and depressing skies and 

cold winds have kept everyone in a continual 

state of uncertainty as to whether it is summer 

or not, we shall in all probability be suddenly 

taken by surprise, and blue skies and a most 

intemperately hot sun will in a very short 

time be making everyone long for the country 
and the sea. 

When one thinks of the thousands who 
have always flocked to the beautiful coast all 
round our island it seems rather absurd to 
talk of the seaside having become more 
popular, but such is indeed the case. Last 
year the sea certainly attracted hundreds of 
people who had before always gone abroad, 
and most of them found it so attractive that 
this year again all the available cottages and 
bungalows by the sea are being snapped up, 
and the hotels are in many cases filled for the 
summer. ‘The crop of new hotels on the east 
coast is particularly in favour, and cheery but 
overcrowded Cromer is sending out small 
bright suburbs in both directions along the 
coast. 

Probably the fascinations of the freedom 
of life by the sea and the charms of bathing 
have much to do with the ever-increasing 
popularity. 

Talking of bathing one is reminded of the 
curious inability of the average Englishwoman 
to choose a becoming and suitable bathing 
gown and her dveadful content with any 
mere sack of sad-coloured stuff in which to go 
into the water. 

There are few more painful sights than to 


FOR BATHING OR PADDLING 


see pretty women with pretty figures trans- 
formed into the curious weird objects, with 
garments which defy description, which emerge 
from tents and bathing machines. 

It is quite as necessary that a bathing 
gown should be made for its wearer as any 
other dress. It is only in a very few cases 
where a bathing gown can be bought ready 


made’ that is satisfactory, for a trim fit is 
perhaps the most necessary matter. 

The jersey suits which are ideal for swim- 
ming are hardly the thing except for very 
little girls unless the bathing is of the most 
private character, and by far the most suitable 
are the loose blouse and knickerbocker suits. 
A great point is to have the knickers by no 
means too full, and to fit with a firm band 
just below the knee. ° 

A most charming and useful gown is the 
one illustrated above. Made of dark blue 
vizella, embroidered at the edge in poppy- 
coloured silk, it has a small yoke of torchon 
lace.. The skirt is only fastened on by the 
sash of poppy silk, and can be easily slipped 


IN. BLUE AND SCARLET 


A STUDY 


off so that the wearer if wishing to swim is 
quite unhampered. The knotted tie across 
the front and the bands at the knee are of 
same silk as the sash, and a pretty gipsy 
scarf is folded round the hair over the mac- 
kintosh cap. 

A very simple cloak to slip on while run- 
ning down to the edge of the sea isa big 
square of white serge trimmed with bands of 
pale blue washing ribbon, and should be put 
on with one corner falling back like a hood. 

For those who like their gowns to be of 
thin material a very dainty dress is of tur- 
quoise blue lawn. The full blouse is much 
tucked with a big lace-edged collar. The 
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sleeves are represented by two bows of ribbon 
tied one on the shoulder ana one lower down. 
The skirt of the gown is tucked to about six 
inches below the waist, all round the hips, 
and then falls in full folds to the knee, and is 
edged with a bold and heavy lace. The 
knickers, which are rather close-fitting, are tied 
with bows at the knees, and pale blue sandal 
shoes are to be worn with it. 

The mistake is often made of using heavy 
serge for bathing gowns, but it is both ugly 
and inconvenient, as the heavy material soon 
gets so weighted with water that swimming is 
painful and the salt water soon turns it all 
sorts of deplorable colours and the wearer’s 
appearance after the first dip is dowdy in the 
extreme. 

For little children the simpler the gown the 
better, and as they generally only play about 
the water should be provided with a cap or 
shady hat. The dear little souls in their bright 
clothes often look like little pink and blue 
mushrooms, and are ideally happy in their 
scanty clothes. 

A little combination bathing frock is 
shown in an accompanying sketch of soft 
white flannel embroidered in pale blue, with 
pale blue ribbons on both dress and hat and 
ties to the shoes. The other sketch is a little 
dress of pink lawn, which is delightful for 
either bathing or for running about the sands 
and in and out of the water in the manner 
children delight in. It is much kinderto give 
them sandals for their small feet as there are 
generally small sharp stones even in the finest 
sand, and sandals give all the necessary free- 
dom and are not hurt by getting wet. 

VANITY. 


FOR A VERY LITTLE GIRL 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


